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master craftsman of textiles, 
brings you a new collection of 
hand-woven silks in the contemp- 
orary idiom. Each fabric, designed and 
executed under the personal supervision 
of Mr. Franco Scalamandre, possesses 
a distinctiveness of style and color 


which brings a new meaning 


to the modern decor. 
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CRAFTSMEN'’S 
CALENDAR 


Current. 1951 Good Design, home furnishings exhibit by The Mu 
seum of Modern Art and The Merchandise Mart in Chicago, 
The Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 

Current. Seeds of Fashion: The Costume Institute in Action Dur- 
ing Five Years at The Museum, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, New York. 

March 1-22. Form in Handwrought Silver (AFA Exhibition), Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire. 

Varch 1-31. Leerdam Glass, Flint Institute of Arts, Flint, Michi- 
gan: Saginaw Museum, Saginaw, Michigan; San Francisco 
Museum, California; Klamath Art Association, Klamath Falls, 
Oregon 

March 1-31. Industrial Design by Harper Richards, Chicago Public 
Library, Chicago, Illinois. 

March 1-25. Third Biennial Exhibition of Contemporary Textiles 
and Ceramics, Museum of Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloom. 
field Hills, Michigan. 

Through March 4. Pottery and Ceramic Sculpture by Irwin Touster, 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, 251 South 18th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Through March 10, 3rd Annual Texas Crafts Exhibition, Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas, Texas. 

Through March 10. Ceramics by James Crumrine, The Willow, 
184 West 4th Street, New York, New York. 

Through March 15. Rare Renaissance Collection of Pottery from 
the Bondy Collection of Austria, the Art Institute of ¢ hicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Through March 16, Bernard Leach Pottery Exhibition, Oregon 
Ceramic Studio, 3934 Southwest Corbett Avenue, Portland 1, 
Oregon. 

Through March 18. Prize-winning Designs from Lamp Competi- 
tion, sponsored by Museum of Modern Art and the Heifetz 
Company, The Museum of Modern Art, New York, New York. 

Through March 27. Design Approach to a Country Home—Norman 
Cherner, The Gallery at America House, 32 East 52nd Street, 
New York, New York. 

Through March and April. The Silks of the French Baroque 
Period, The Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, 20 West 55th 
Street, New York, New York. 

March 4-30. Made in U. S., University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham. 

March 6-April 3. 12th Annual Exhibition, National Serigraph So- 
ciety, Serigraph Galleries, 38 West 57th Street, New York, 
New York. 

March 7-May 7. Italy at Work, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

March 7-April 1. Northwest Printmakers’ 23rd International Ex- 
hibition, Seattle Art Museum, Seattle, Washington. 

March 8-April 1. Knife, Fork and Spoon, the development of these 
tools, story of American silver flatware, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, New York. 

March 16-April 8. Fifteenth Ceramic National Exhibition, Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Arts, Washington, D. C. 

March 21-May 20. 5th National Print Annual, the Brooklyn Mu 
seum, Brooklyn, New York. 

March 22-April 12. Artists and the Decorative Arts, Currier Gal- 
lery of Art, Manchester, New Hampshire. 

March 25-April 8, Tuscon Festival of Arts. For information write: 
Tucson Festival Society, 80 South Stone Avenue, Tucson, 
Arizona. 

March 28-31. National Art Education Association first annual 
convention; March 26, pre-convention meeting; Hotel Statler, 
7th Avenue at 33rd Street, New York, New York. 

March 31-April 30. Bernard Leach Pottery Exhibition, San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art, California. 

April. Pottery by Vivika and Otto Heino, Currier Gallery of Art, 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 

April, Weaving Experiments with Oregon coarse fiber materials by 
Joan Patterson, Oregon Ceramic Studio, 3934 Southwest Cor- 
bett Avenue, Portlafid, Oregon. 

° (Continued on page 2) 





PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Summer Sessions 


NEW YORK July 6- August 17. 


Includes refresher courses for teachers and profes- 


sionals. 


MEXICO July 2- August 10. 


Painting and research trip open to qualified students, 


artists, and teachers. 


PARIS AND ITALY 


June 11 - October 12. 


One semester advanced training in painting and design. 


Information on request 


136 East 57th Street 


¢ New York 22, N, Y. 








ChAT 








140 W. 22 St., N. Y. 11. CHelsea 3-5747 


STUDENTS LEAGUE 
OF THE Y. W.C.A. 


Men & Women, Day & Evening Closs- 
es in Bookbinding, Cobinetmaking, 
Design, Enameling, Jewelry, Leather, 
Meto!l Work, Pottery, Silk Screen, 
Weaving. Also Painting & Sculpture 
32 hours $26; annual dues $2 

















CRANBROOK 


AC 


ADEMY OF ART 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 


Degree courses offered in Design, Ceramics, Weaving, 


Metalwork. 


Catalog on request. 


























PRATT INSTITUTE—Phe Art School 


DEGREE COURSES: Advertising Design, Architecture, Art Eduea- 
tion, Illustration, Industrial Design, and Interior Design. ~ 
CERTIFICATE COURSES: Advertising Design, Mlustration, Idus- 
trial Design, and Textile Design. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, 


Dean, Brooklyn 5, New York 








HUCKLEBERRY 


School Camp - Blue Ridge Mountains 
Professionals and Vacation Learners 
Writing, Painting, Handcrafts. 


Write for leaflet . . 


. Evelyn Haynes, 


Huckleberry, Hendersonville, N. C. 








THE ART OF 


ENAMELING 


or ENAMELING CAN BE FUN 
By Mizi Otten and Kathe Berl 





Ah ah k one 


ing and how to do it the easiest 


way. Price $1.50. Send check or money order to 
KATHE BERL 140 Claremont Avenue, New York 27, N. Y. 











REDDIGRAPHS for WEAVERS 


Complete directions with swotches for 4 harness looms. A find 


for occupational therapists, 


teachers and hobbyists. €xperi- 


menting all done! 10 monthly issues, $10.00 


Miss Winogene B. Redding 
67 Winthrop Avenue, Wollaston 70, Mass. 


Distributor of Bernat Weaving Yarns at Retail 


andweaver 
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make your HANDS 
MORE CREATIVE with 
x-acto Knives and Tools 


Creative hands can be your greatest asset . . . X-acto knives and 
tools help the intelligent coordination of active minds and agile fingers 

. they con develop skill and dexterity in any art or handicraft you 
select. 

Whether it’s boat whittling, model airplanes, wood-carving, leather- 
craft, model railroads, or any other handicraft, you can make your 
hands more creative with “designed-for-the-job” precision-engineered 
X-acto knives, tools and handicroft kits. 

X-acto offers the complete line of handicraft knives, interchangeable 
blades, tools and attractive kits . 


From 25¢ te $30.—aot dealers everywhere 





NEW! #75 X-ACTO TOOL SET — $5.00 


Send 10¢ to cover postage 
for our new illustrated 
28-page Catalog. 








X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 





CRAFTSMEN’S CALENDAR (Continued from page 1) 


dpril 1. Huckleberry Five Point Contest for writers, closing 
date April 1. Prizes. Write: Huckleberry Mountain Camp, 
Hendersonville, N. C, 


{pril 1-30. Ceramics by Margo Beman, Chicago Public Library, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


{pril 3-12. 56th International Utrecht Fair, Utrecht, the Nether. 
lands. 


{pril 3-24. Form in Handwrought Silver, Junior Gallery, Public 
Library, Louisville, Kentucky. 


April 3-20. The Spirit of the City, exhibition of the New York 
Society of Craftsmen, the Hacker Galleries, 24 West 58th 
Street, New York, New York. 


4pril 4-27. The Fabulous Punch, The Gallery at America House, 
32 East 52nd Street, New York, New York. 


4pril 10-13. Spring Sale and Exhibit of The Weavers’ Guild of 
Boston, Women’s Educational & Industrial Union (Perkins 
Hall), Boston, Massachusetts. 


{pril 14-May 15. 1951 Sixth National Decorative Arts Ceramic 
Exhibition. Entries due on or before March 26. The Wichita 
Art Association Galleries, 401 North Belmont, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


April 22-26. Exhibition of The Chicago Potters Guild, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Illinois. 


{pril 27-May 9. Annual Maryland House and Garden Pilgrimage, 
Federated Garden Clubs, Baltimore, Maryland. 


May 3. Annual joint meeting of the stockholders of the American 
Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council and members of the Educa- 
tional Council. 


May 3-31. Presentation of Craft Merchandise, packaging, wrap- 
ping, home, studio, special sale, shop presentation, The Gal- 
lery at America House, 32 East 52nd Street, New York, New 


y ork, 


Vay 15-June 11. Bernard Leach Pottery Exhibition, Mills College 
Gallery, Oakland, California. 


May 16-June 16. Second Northwest Annual Ceramie Exhibition, 
open to potters living in Washington, Montana, Idaho and 
Oregon; work received April 16-May 1: Oregon Ceramic 
Studio, 3934 Southwest Corbett Avenue, Portland, Oregon. 


May 20-June 30. Design in Industry I, the galleries of the Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art, 138 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts. 


June 12-September 7. Young Americans, the work of craftsmen 30 
years of age and under: write American Craftsmen’s Educa- 
tional Council, Inc., 32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, New 


York. 


June 18-July 31. Italy at Work, M. H. de Young Memorial Mu- 
seum, San Francisco, California. 


July 10-August 14. Mexican Art Workshop in Taxco. For informa- 
tion write: Irma S. Jonas, Executive Director Mexican Art 
Workshop, 238 East 23rd Street, New York 10, New York. 


July 30-August 24. The last of five annual national Silversmithing 
Workshops for art teachers, sponsored by Handy & Harman 
at the School for American Craftsmen, Rochester, New York. 
Applicants must submit entries by April 1; forms available 
from Craft Service Department, Handy & Harman, 82 Fulton 
Street, New York 7, New York. 


September 5-October 21. Italy at Work, Portland Art Museum, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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Oth silversmithing workshop conference 


baron Erik Fleming, court silversmith to 
His Majesty the King of Sweden, returns to conduct 
the last of HANDY & HARMAN's five annual 
conferences for art teachers, August, 1951. 
Complete information and application blank from 


Chat Seurice Cepatinent a 
HANDY & HARMAN is 
82 FULTON STREET « NEW YORK 7, N: Y. " atti 


yy * . 














two year professional courses in the arts of the craftsmen lead- 
ing to the ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCIENCE degree 





THE SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


CERAMICS and ceramic sculpture 
METALCRAFTS and jewelry 

TEXTILES and textile design 
WOODWORKING and furniture design 


a sound program of instruction, motivated by an emphasis on 
design facility, technical competence and market awareness is 
offered by a distinguished faculty working in well equipped shops. 


WRITE TO Registrar, THE ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
65 plymouth avenue south, ROCHESTER 8, NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADEL?P® 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANG 


Mills at Manchester, Conn 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Textile Manufacturers since 1838 


509 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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First Things First by A.O.W. 

Venetian Glass Figurines by Ramy Alexander 
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OUR COVER *® Carrousel rooster, carved of wood in St. Johnsbury, Ver- 
mont, in the 19th Century. With a stride like an ostrich and a grand feathered 
tail, he is rhythmic throughout. He stands four-and-a-half-feet high. From 
“Index of American Design”, courtesy of Macmillan Gompany, New York 


and the National Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 





Bottles interesting in form and jewel-like in color are from the 
exhibition of “Italy at Work” in the Brooklyn Museum. Designed by Gio Ponti, 
architect, they are executed by Venini of Murano. 








First Thi 
irst IN? 
FIRST Deep concern is felt in many circles over the iced training in 


the crafts at our schools and colleges. There is rarely anything fundpapental y 
in this teaching, nothing to awaken creative desire, nothing which fntegrates. 
the use of one’s hands, mind and heart with everyday life. 

Yet, through an understanding of true craftsmanship, there is much that 
can be taught: deftness of hand, appreciation of design and beauty, the value 
of doing things well; patience, determination, inventiveness; more practical 
matters, too, having to do with creation for one’s own use or for others and 
the principles of economics, through the study of pricing and marketing. 

Craftsmanship can provide an outlet for so many human needs, from the 
cradle to the grave, that it should take its rightful place in our curricula for 
both young and old. Why has it not done so? 

First and foremost because during the past -seweHtt#@iiiiqewrs the crafts 
have been considered the stepchild of the arts and the arts themselves have 
had a very slim share in our educational pattern. 

The result has been teachers who are considered capable of teaching crafts 
if they have had nine to twelve hours a semester in craft training. This of 
course only scratches the surface of what they should know. From here on 
starts the dreary cycle of uncomprehending teachers feebly #eehoating ele- 
mental truths which should be deep-seated and vital. | 

Thi js not the fault of the teachers but of departments of education. On 
their doorstep lies the blame, for they set the teaching standards. In all fair- 
ness to them, however, let us say at once that educators have only reflected 
the general attitude of the public towards the crafts. Many educational de- 
partments now are beginning to show concern over the teaching of the arts 
and also include the crafts in their surveys. They are studying to find the 
solution to the problem. 

We believe it absolutely essential to have properly trained teachers and if 
this is true those who teach teachers must also be thoroughly conversant with 
all the elements of craftsmanship. The first step then is to demand the highest 
standards and knowledge for those who are to teach in the normal schools. 
Such knowledge should cover all phases of the subject: design, techniques 
and marketing experience. Without this first step the teaching of the crafts 
in the schools will be a hollow shell, filled not with meat and matter but. 
like an April Fool candy, with cotton and fluff, 

If the various departments of education will acknowledge this weakness in 
their educational patterns and, recognizing it, put first things first we may 


look forward with confidence to the future of craftsmanship 4@8%—-A.0.W. 





ln a factory at I mpoli a highly 

skilled glass blower works on the figure of 
an elephant. Photo courtesy of 

the EKconomt Cooperation {dministration. 


Glass figures by Paolo Venini inspired 
by Italian folk costumes. This photo and 
one at right, The Brooklyn Museum 





Vice-president of Compagnia Nazionale Artigiana of Rome, 


Mr. Ramy Alexander is active in promoting the interests of Italian craftsmen. 


He worked with Charles Nagel, Meyrit Rogers, 


Walter Dorwin Teague and others in organizing the exhibition 


“Italy at Work” now touring the United States. 


BY RAMY ALEXANDER 


Venetian glass figurines 


The imposing variety of Venetian glass work runs from 
goblets, perfume bottles and finger bowls to mirror 
frames and monumental chandeliers, but the most typ- 
ically Venetian of all are probably the figurines. 

The tradition of miniature sculpture in various media 
is universal, to be sure. Sculpture in blown glass, 
however, is a singular art and calls for a type of artistry 
peculiar to Italian craftsmen. It requires a combination 
of timing. improvisation and—most characteristic of the 
Italian artisan—a talent for imaginative imitation. This 
is what I would call a kind of creative approximation, 
and | shall try to explain what I mean. 

A new figurine is usually conceived or created by the 
artist who may or may not be a master of glass blowing, 
maestro soffiatore, himself. If he is not, the original model 
is made under his direction much more often than after 
a design. At the beginning the model is kept in sight, but 
a skilled craftsman usually comes to know it by heart 
very soon. Thereafter hundreds and sometimes thousands 
of replicas follow, executed by workers who do not claim 
to be anything more than capable technicians, although 
the making of each figurine involves many talents. 

The work is done entirely by hand with the help only 
of such simple tools as a pair of pincers, or one or two 
little flat iron bars—besides the glass blower’s pipe, of 
course. No mold or any other mechanical device is used 
for modeling. During the process various parts—limbs, 


trimmings, ornaments of the figurine—are put in and 


Two figurines, one of amber, the 
other of clear glass, by Paolo Venini, Venice, 
may be used as flower holders. 


taken out of the fire scores of times in order to bring 
each element to the particular degree of viscosity needed 
for the shaping of the form and the kind of surface de- 
sired, and this, of course, cannot be done without an 
extraordinary performance in split-second timing. 

This is not all. The plastic quality of heat-softened 
glass is such that every single motion of stretching, press- 
ing, twisting affects the shape of the whole part being 
worked upon, and not just the spot to which the motion 
is applied. Repeated corrections are therefore undesir- 
able; they impair the freshness of the werk, which is at 
its best when it is done di prima mano. In other words, 
the first stroke should be, if possible, the last and final 
one. It often happens, of course, that at a certain point 
slight deviations from the model cannot be avoided, and 
it is then that a good worker is expected to show his 
artistry. Instead of trying.to retouch say, the swing of 
an arm so as to make it identical to that of the original, 
he should rather place the other arm in a new position 
to counterbalance the first arm—a new harmonious vari- 
ation on the given theme. By doing so no time is wasted 
on meticulous corrections and each piece will be spon- 
taneously alive. This kind of work deserves, I believe, to 
be termed “creative approximation.” 

Such a combination of special skills added to tech- 
nical knowledge makes the Murano school of glass blow- 
ing a very exclusive and difficult one. Even today, in our 
time of swift expansion and easy imitation of most tech- 






















































niques and trends, high-quality glass production in the 
tradition of Murano would be practically impossible 
without the personal contribution from a master brought 
up on the Island. This is all the more true of figurines. 

Venetian glass blowing is an outstanding example of 
traditional craft—well over six centuries old—that in 
recent decades has mustered enough vitality for a thor- 
ough renovation. Under the leadership of E. Cappellin, 
Paolo Venini, and Flavio Poli the best Murano produc- 
tion is reaching now one of its all-time highs. It has 
absorbed and digested the basic teachings of contempo- 
rary esthetics, has already left behind a period of crusad- 
ing or modernism at any cost, and avoided the pitfalls 
of modern academy. The need of a direct feeling for form 
and texture is taken now for granted. A natural next step 
is the emphasis on the quality of creative achievement 
and no limitations are set as to the sources of inspiration. 

The glasswares of the houses of Seguso and of Venini 
are very rich and varied. Here special note should be 
taken both of the latticino pieces and of the fantasy and 








The Empoli glass blower 
reheats figurine before applying 
finishing touches. 

Photo courtesy of E.C. A. 


Two glass figures by Paolo Venini 
in the series inspired 

by Italian folk costumes. 
Courtesy, The Brooklyn Museum. 


humor of the figurines most of which are still hardly 
known to the American public. In the /atticino group a 
number of more conventional designs have been included 
to show their propriety for contemporary decoration. 
Another particularly interesting series of both light blown 
and individually modeled pieces comes from the recently 
established piazza of Barbini who is his own master 
blower and designer. 

Some of the traditional characters of the Italian 
Commedia dell Arte recently produced by Seguso, after 
models and under the direction of Flavio Poli, appear at 
right. This particular set is a modern version of cos- 
tumes and attitudes that the Italian comic theatre devel- 
oped in its most flamboyant period towards the middle 
of the Eighteenth Century. 

Folk costumes of various provinces, so called “regions” 
of Italy, inspired a new series by Paolo Venini, at left. 
The effect of preciousness in the glass textures is en- 
hanced by the controlled simplicity of form. Filigrana 
and latticino here wittily enact the the part of striped 
homespun wools and cottons. Two nudes, also by Paolo 
Venini, have a fluid detachment from reality, more like 
water than flowing into headless abstraction. 
Floating or resting, these languorous sun-bathers are a 
conception in strong contrast with the traditional folk 








glass, 





costume figures on the page opposite. 

Outside of Murano little true glassware is made except 
in Empoli near Florence. An ancient center for the pro- 
duction of Chianti flasks, the Empoli houses have in 
recent years improved the quality of their metal and 





now produce tablewares and decorative containers of 
medium weight in a fine rich green. Though generally 
simple, some of the Empoli forms are quite distinguished. 
The examples shown in the exhibition, “Italy at Work,” 
include several sets which have been fitted with cases 
and handles of rafia. This makes a pleasing combination 
of colors and textures inspired by the traditional protec- 
tive covering of the wine flask. Few art students of the 
older generation are likely to forget this time-honored 
still life property. 

It is quite fortunate that at this time an excellent 
selection of Murano glasswork is being and will be 
shown by a group of major American museums, begin- 
ing at the Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, New York, where 
an exhibition called “Italy at Work” opened November 
29,1950. It will be thanks to this, no doubt, if the repu- 
tation of the little island dedicated to glass is re-estab- 
lished in this country, as it certainly deserves. 
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Four glass figures representing 
traditional characters of the Italian 
Commedia dell’Arte in modern 
versions of the middle Eighteenth 
Century period. Designs and supervision 
of Flavio Poli by Seguso. 
Courtesy, The Brooklyn Museum. 








Top, parasol with matching gloves of upholsterer’s 
cotton taffeta, summer colors; 


top right, drawstring pigskin bag with matching gloves at left, 


both handwhipped and double seamed ; 

above, tangerine suede-covered umbrella, with ash handle, 

suede gloves to match with hand crocheted insets; 

right, page 13, a trio, flower, fan and gauntlet gloves with beige 
tricot palms in multicolored modern print. 








Handwork 


in fashion 


In turning back to my notes of 1946, when the present 
business in coordinated accessories was at the planning 
stage, | find the following under the heading of “Pros- 
pectus”: A group of accessories, couturiere genre—de- 
signed with the same discrimination in fabric choice, the 
same quality of workmanship that one finds in the name 
designer collections—specifically planned gadgets for 
closings and lots of handwork for bags and gloves. 

This plan posed two major and equally vital ques- 
tions: Would | be able to find craftsmen to execute my 
designs? Would the fine shops throughout the country 
be interested in presenting and promoting such a group 
of merchandise? Four years of unremitting labor, many 
trials and errors, have made it possible to answer both of 
these questions. 

Since a designer is in very much the same relation to 
craftsmen as a conductor is to his orchestra, the rounding 
up of a group of skilled workers was thé first and para- 
mount objective. The result as it stands today is a 
veritable little United Nations of labor: My Italian, who 
is very much mistress of the crochet hook; one German, 
a superb craftsman in leather, and my North Carolina 
beader, whose talented fingers no doubt are a heritage 
from patchwork quilt days. 

The second question as to the acceptance of our efforts 
has been as gratifying as the development of the right 
craftworkers. Because | believe that so much of success 
depends upon right timing, | was delighted to find that a 
great many stores were opening small shops to handle 
individual merchandise of superior caliber. Today our 
“Designer Accessories” are being sold in boutiques from 
Coast to Coast, with the Renée Montague label. Now that 
our pattern is set, it is my hope that in future we can 


Accessories 


BY RENEE MONTAGUE 














perhaps incorporate into our designs the handwork of 
such great artists as Eve Peri and Mariska Karasz. 

In designing collections, two a year 
vember, for fall in May 


for spring in No- 
the first major consideration 
is a dominant inspirational theme. Research from my 
own costume library plus a museum trip is the usual 
workout. | have a special love for interesting color and 
have been pleased to find that my customers are receptive 
in accepting the unusual. The next step is putting my 
ideas into sketch form. Then follows the selection of fabric 
and leather. 

Since we show both gloves and bags and like to co- 
ordinate them, we frequently have our leathers dyed at 
the same time in a heavy or full grain weight for bags 
with a lighter weight to match for gloves. We are espe- 
cially proud of our pigskin sets as it is extremely difficult 
to find in sufficient quantity grade-a or flaw-free skins. 
Actually these skins are wild boar, habitat Mexico. They 
run in hordes and are killed with B.B. shot which is 
apt to pepper their hides with holes. Since our bags re- 
quire a large and perfect cutting surface, we consider it 
a feat to obtain even two dozen perfect skins. 

When my leather and fabric choice is complete, I cut 
dummies or toiles which are made up for correction 
before being handed over to my group of workers for 
the final product. Since the original plans were made, 
four years ago, the collection has expanded to include 


fhove, blond capeskin bag, gloves; 
left, blue satin gloves, bag with sequins; 
below, navy blue suede, apricot stitching. 





parasols in light gay prints with matching gloves, flow- 
ers, fans; umbrellas with slim suede cases coordinated 
with gloves and bags; long evening gloves in shirred 
nylon tulle or in satin with sequin embroidery teamed 
with evening bags as well as ostrich feather fans. 

From a long point of view it seems to me that a 
renaissance of made-by-hand products is the wave of the 
future. It seems to me that when the peaceful harnessing 
of atomic energy has released us from much of our 
manual labor, the things of quality, fashioned with skill 
and by hand, will again be cherished above all else. 


For the buyers from the country’s finest shops, Renée 
Montague provides a corner of Paris in New York, with 
her utter sureness of taste, imaginative flair, her perfec: 
tionism—even to the little staff of artisans about her. 
Simple, exquisite herself, she creates in this same vein. 































The word “design,” in an academic or generally accepted 
sense, today means something different from its meaning 
a number of years ago. Formerly, design seemed merely 
a phase of each particular craft and in its lower mani- 
festations was that which was applied after the project 
was completed, was found wanting and needed sprucing 
up. Generally a few mechanized flower shapes did the 
job, particularly if the stems managed to intertwine in 
a railroad-coupling effect. “Applied decoration” was the 
thing, and “balance,” “rhythm,” and “harmony” were the 
magic symbols; and yet design remained an element 
within each craft, of distinct genre. Today, extricated 
from this limited activity and existing on its own merits, 
design stands apart from particularized duties to each 
craft. From books setting forth examples of “proper” 
design, with a choice of repeat designs to copy, design 
has become pseudo-science, complete with an extensive 
and elusive terminology. 

This sprouting of wings has exhibited itself most in the 
recent addition to many college art departments of a “de- 
sign” course or, more often, a series of courses, each 
devoted to an aspect of design as conceived visually, 
plastically, psychologically (where paintings by Picasso 
become laboratory material), or tactilely, spatially, dy- 
namically. An evolution of this sort is not unusual and 
reflects the modern insistence on specialization. A society 
which sponsors a pragmatic approach to religion and 
minimizes the importance of revelation, mysticism, in- 
stinct, and a sense of illogical play in that realm, can quite 
naturally decide that design in art and craft should become 
more scientific, specialized and vicarious. 

The popularity of museum-originated design exposi- 
tions, design seminars, and university design curricula, 
has not been, however, without advantage. Such activity 
has shaken away most of the hackneyed design frosting 
of the past, and at the same time given to thousands of 
younger Americans a way of life, a sacred mission. They 
are young crusaders, intent on imprinting their “design- 
awareness” upon the consciousness of the still flower-and- 
chintz-and-lion-claw-happy public. This hopeful young 
group has much that is worth while to offer, but their 
conversional zeal is not without danger. For in the de- 
struction of an idol, another and a larger one has been 
created. One academy has been replaced by a more power- 
ful one. 

Members of this new school decree, for example, that 
textile prints be based on the belief that no line nor 
shape has the right to be at rest, that metal jewelry be 
fish wearing spines outside, that weaving have tinsel and 
burlap mixed in, that ceramic sculpture be of hollow 
St. Francises, that pottery sport emaciated birds. Pin- 
headed and posturing figures with boomerang-shaped 
extremities are also “in” for any purpose, any place. 
Earrings are hammered skeleton-like constructions that 


a definition of Design 
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With lucid sincerity, a 
painter defines design as related 


to craftsmen 


dangle and are known to be not without hazard in affairs 
romantic. Furniture is spidery and calculating and chairs 
generally fit like underwear. 

This science of “new design” should not be wholly 
accepted without an analysis of the pitfalls. The greatest 
danger is its sameness: its tangle-wired, hygienic, nubby- 
textured, moulded, hollowed-out, mathematical sameness. 
An exhibition of modern interiors in Australia, for in- 
stance, almost duplicates a show in Kansas City. This 
uniting of national cultures under one artistic roof looks 
well and good to United World Federalists, perhaps, but 
could lessen considerably the stature of Cook’s Tours. 

I would define design, in the sense of “design” used 
in the sentence: “His craftsmanship is good but his 
‘design’ is poor,” as a perversion of “creativity.” The 
sentence could read: “His craftsmanship is good but his 
creative ability is poor.” “Creativity” means the ability 
to bring forth a new concept in a form which has not 
before been realized. “Design,” as “creativity,” becomes 
a term that has successfully defied scientific analysis, and 
all scientific-educational-psychological efforts to increase 
creativity have resulted in failure. Design must therefore 
be defined as a religious or philosophical matter. 

Design is that which remains with a given piece of 
craft or art work after the technical aspects of craftsman- 
ship have been exempted. Design, as creativity, is the soul 
of the piece. The whole moral fiber of the man who 
produces the work is reflected in it. Should design be 
otherwise, it would be imitative, and hence defeat its 
definition. Design, as creativity must, then, be related 
to the personality of the individual creator. The crafts- 
man must have the ability to infuse his spirit into the 
product of his labor. The craftsman will produce a 
healthy product due to an innate goodness of spirit, or a 
bad product due to a preponderance of evil in the 
spirit. “Goodness of spirit” is expressed by the ability 
of the craftsman to unite his spirit to the Universal 
Spirit: to comprehend the Infinite: to learn Truth: to be 
compatible with God. Design should pose moral prob- 
lems to each designer. 

With this definition of design, we can deduce that the 


















present redundant forms evolved by the scientific ap- 
proach are not the final solution, and that a confining 
formula should be replaced by a heightened sense of 
individual creativity on the part of the craftsman. In this 
realm the handcraftsman has a remarkable advantage 
over the mass producer. The mass producer may well 
fear to switch dies on the basis of an inspiration be- 
stowed to him on a beach at daybreak; and yet the hand- 
craftsman can easily experiment to search out this 
evanescent sense of the spiritual, this creative afflatus, in 
his craft. 

To attain creative individuality in a craft is not easy. 
nor even possible for many, and this difficulty may ac- 
count for the present monotony. Most historical periods 
have produced more imitators than originators. If we 
accept Henry L. Mencken’s belief that creativity “is not 
acquired, but congenital. Some people are born with it 

they constitute about one-eighth of one per cent of 
the human race,” then the problem becomes more difh- 
cult. However, the craftsman today has the responsibility 
to do this thing: to set forth a statement of creative 
individuality in the face of the present mass collectivism. 
I can think of no agent, today, who can do this better. 
No one has greater control over his activity than the 
handcraftsman operating his own business, and a despair- 
ing majority have considerably less, some no control 
over their movements, their work, their thoughts, their 
lives. The problem is to turn this freedom of thought and 
activity into freedom of creativity. It is a pity the crafts- 
man can lose freedom at a point so near fruition by 
bending his design to the dictates of the group. For the 
craftsman who is able to assert his spirit strongly through 
his work can effectively prove man’s ability to think in- 
dependently and to act in accord with a belief freely 
arrived at, and the product of his labor will serve to 
sustain such faith in others. 

The craft article, then, in addition to its need to be 
an original creative manifestation of the craftsman, must 
at the same time fulfill an obligation to its purchaser. 
And this obligation is to infiltrate its spiritual essence 
into the person of the buyer. It must inspire. As Tolstoy 
put it, it must be “infectious,” must have the “con- 
tagious” quality of “sincerity.” Unlike the proper pro- 
duction of electrical sockets, which requires only tech- 
nical competence—since the ethical use to which the 
socket is put is beyond the ken of the manufacturer- 
the handcrafted article is purchased, and generally at a 
premium price, because it is different from the mass- 
produced and lower-priced article, because it has a 
“soul.” This attribute of the craft product, assigned to 
the article by the purchaser, lifts it from the level of tech- 
nical competence alone. The craftsman, for this reason, 
has a distinct obligation to invest his work with truthful 
beauty, as craft work is not amoral, but either contributory 
to good or evil effect, as it is commonly accepted as an 
object of more than utilitarian purpose. Its purpose is to 
provide an offering that will give esthetic and hence moral 
satisfaction. The moral effect of such stimulation as is 
given off by the piece depends greatly upon the integrity 
of the craftsman. 

The methods the craftsman can employ to achieve 
greater individual creativity in his work might be the 
next issue. Mencken’s pessimism would leave most of us 
destined only to copy, perhaps skillfully, what has gone 
before, and we should then be content with a more or 
less clever eclecticism. 
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However, at the School for American Craftsmen and 
elsewhere, certain approaches have revealed originality 
where before little was evident. Students of sixty have 
startled themselves and others with surprising ingenuity, 
and of course the younger are equally able. This does 
not happen without effort, or even cataclysm. For the 
uncovering of creative expression requires persistent and 
diligent probing. We have learned at the School that for 
a potter to work harder at potting, a weaver to weave 
harder, a metalworker to make metal pieces more in- 
dustriously or a woodworker to work longer with wood, 
seldom improves the worker's design ability. The student 
either becomes discouraged or finds succor in imitation. 
Different approaches seem necessary: experiment in 
sculpture for the latter two crafts, and painting for the 
former, have been more successful in arousing creative 
thinking. This need not of necessity be so, but in fact 
has appeared to be. In particular cases, the prescription 
would vary: the potter should do woodcarving. the metal- 
worker should pot. 

It can be stated, however, that creativity has a better 
opportunity to increase if the learning craftsman is 
willing to experiment in foreign fields since, as an ocean 
voyage cures the melancholy of a broken romance, so the 
purposeful delving into fresh media can inspire the pro- 
ducing of new shapes, unique forms and valid concepts. 

Design ability, then, in the sense of design as creativity 

and not design as a program of formalized education 
with prescribed nomenclature, which can produce nothing 
but imitation—can be stimulated by exploring, not so 
much in the art library as in the individual spirit and 
relating design not so much to science as to the lively 
experience of interpreting events directly and creatively, 
in the light of the craftsman’s individual spiritual reaction 
to the phenomena of life, and his willingness to strive 
constantly to improve his interpretation. 

The craftsman’s studio, one of the few possible areas 
conducive to the free activity of the human spirit, must 
bolt its door against the influence of mass-produced and 
terribly tired design “solutions.” It should protect the 
precious sense of purposeful personal action and present 
to the citizenry work of integrity and message of faith. 
To attain a strong, uncompromising creativity in one’s 
craft is the only permissible reason for the existence of 
the handcraftsman. Similar qualities of inquisitiveness, 
desire to experiment and a deep responsibility for the 
ends of one’s labors and the means of arriving at the 
result are the only certain hope for the continuance and 
improvement of society. 

The word “design,” as generally accepted, is ephemeral 
and manufactured and of use only to define an artificial 
science which defeats itself by hewing to formula, and 
adopting labyrinthine terminology. Current output from 
these design schools incriminates itself by an easily iden- 
tifiable sameness. The solution is to accept design as a 
religious or philosophical matter, more readily under- 
stood, for practical use, as “individual creativity.” 


. 


Fred Meyer teaches design at the School for American 
Craftsmen at Rochester. He has taught at Wayne Univer- 
sity, at the Kansas City Art Institute and at Cranbrook 
Academy of Art from which he received in 1947 a Mas- 
ter’s degree in Fine Arts. He has had two one-man shows 
of paintings in Midtown Galleries, N. Y. This is the first 


of a series of articles on design by artists and designers. 











On these pages is presented the work of four pupils of the 
famous designer and silversmith, Adda Husted-Andersen. 
They have studied with her at the Craft Students League 
of the YWCA or at her own workshop in New York City. 


BY MARY MOORE 


ewelry 


that wears we 


Each of the four jewelers whose work is presented on 
these pages shows strong individuality in workmanship 
yet is definitely linked with the others through the influ- 
ence, wise and salutary, of their teacher, Adda Husted- 
Andersen. All of the work shows evidence of the remark- 
able precision of line, the expert use of tools and innate 
respect for the material for which Miss Andersen is 
famous. She, of course, works in a thoroughly modern 
vein which has strong ties with the Scandinavian heritage. 

In the work of these four craftsmen—actually, three 
of them are women—can be seen a personal and modern 
outlook in design which has roots in the past. The fact 
that Scandinavian influence seems strong here does not 
indicate that the work is less than original. On the con- 
trary, here is an approach to design which is immediate 
and fresh, drawing a totally new entity from the inspira- 
tion of the past. Yet, the work presented here is by no 
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means the only approach to modern jewelry. Other trends 
are equally important. But it is necessary to select, from 
diverse concepts, that which is not only new, but strong, 
beautiful, wearable. 

Design and use of material, an extremely vital phase 
of the craft, not the technical aspects of the work, are 
under consideration here. There is no doubt that today’s 
work in this field is derivative from the work done in 
centuries preceding the time of the renaissance, even 
going back to prehistoric times for inspiration. The trend 

a welcome one in the case of jewelry—is toward ab- 
straction. Today a revolution has come about in the mak- 
ing of jewelry. This is still going on and certainly stems 
from the general upheaval which is taking place in all of 
the arts. The makers of jewelry, artists and craftsmen, are 
being drawn into the vortex of a great creative movement 
such as has not been seen in many years. 

Hortense B. Isenberg works chiefly in gold combined 
with various types of enamel. Four examples of her work 
exhibit a virtuosity in the use of enamel, a medium 
which is notoriously dificult to handle. Mrs. Isenberg 
uses eighteen carat gold exclusively, finding that this 
greatly enhances the delicacy and brilliance of the colors 
obtained. Enormous skill is required in the handling of 
the work, for a few seconds too long in the kiln, she 
cautions, means the destruction of the gold. 

Her design is simple and she explains that she is still 
experimenting with the use of enamel. The crescent pin, 
shown at right, is of gold with the rare plique-a-jour 
enamel combined with the champlevé. The former type 
is similar to cloisonné work, except that no back-plate 
is used. A transparent effect is thus obtained which for 
luminosity and brilliance rivals that of stained glass 
windows. The colors used in this pin are blue, red and 
white. The square cuff links are gold with blue champ- 
levé enamel, incised in black, while the circular ear- 
rings have a large pearl embedded in deep wine cloisonné 
enamel with black. The earrings at right are also gold with 
champlevé enamel in white, green and red. Mrs. Isenberg 
has a small kiln at her apartment, but for firing which re- 
quires high temperatures, she uses the larger kiln at the 
Craft Students League, or works at Miss Andersen’s work- 
shop on First Avenue. She is a tireless experimenter. 

Edith Svenson’s dramatic silver and moonstone neck- 
lace, page 17, shows explicitly how an artist may, from a 
design motif perhaps as ancient as jewelry itself, create a 
striking and bold piece of work, as beautiful in its sim- 
plicity as an equation. The chain, completely made by 
hand, slips between the silver clasps and the necklace thus 
avoids rigidity. Edith Svenson works in many moods. 
Her gold and black opal pin with yellow sapphires is an 
extremely dexterous and delicate piece work, of a type 
which must prove popular with many women. It is sinu- 
ous yet compact, poses a question in its contours, and 
holds the answer at the same time. This is an achievement 
in itself. The cubical earrings with wing backs are of 
gold with blue and green enamel. The ring is of silver 
with tourmalines flanking a zircon. Mrs. Svenson studied 
at the Craft Students League with Miss Andersen and 
later worked for five years in her workshop. 

The large circular pendant necklace of silver with 
center of bloodstone is the work of Allen Syms. The 
hollowed out cuff links with studs to match, page 17, are 
also his work. Mr. Syms’ jewelry, and that of the other 
craftsmen shown here, was exhibited recently at the 





Craft Students League, in recognition of the distin- 
guished achievement of pupils there. In addition to his 
mastery of the jeweler’s craft, Mr. Syms has won atten- 
tion for his work in lamp design. This craftsman demon- 
strates to a marked degree the results of the painstaking 
care which is required in the planning and preparation 
of a successful piece of jewelry. This is a phase of the 
work upon which Miss Andersen lays special stress. The 
plotting of the course, the unhurried attention to detail 
and the careful workmanship of the craftsman are essen- 
tial to success. Once acquired, these attributes are never 
lost and do not represent time wasted for their results 
are at once apparent to the trained eye. Mr. Syms has 
a gift for inventing unusual and very practical devices 
for clasps. A close look at his necklace shows what he 
calls the “key closing.” 

The two pendent necklaces on the right in the photo- 
graph at the bottom of the page were designed and made 
by Miriam Ben-Horin. She too has a workbench in her 
kitchen and also attends classes at the Craft Students 
League with Miss Andersen. The all-silver necklace with 
single chain is a perfect example of the dexterity with 
which she commands the jeweler’s saw. The design, a 
raised flower motif over flat silver, springs naturally from 
the tapering links of the chain, making a harmonious 
whole. The wonderful imaginative effect of light and dark 
in the pendant piece is picked up subtly in the delicately 
curved repoussé work on the links. 

The double silver chain necklace to the right of this 
has a rose quartz stone simply set in a cap of silver with 
design which repeats the vertical lines of the chain. It 
has dignity without heaviness. In a different mood, Mrs. 
Ben-Horin has created the silver collar with amethysts, 
shown with a pin set with pink and blue tourmalines. 
The collar is an extremely pliable piece, both in its 
actual movement and in design. The front section is 
attached to hinged pieces, which enable the whole neck- 
lace to swing into position smoothly and to curve com- 
fortably to the neck. There is a lively grace here and a 
lightness of motion in the curve of the raised work which 
is distinctly modern. Yet, this piece has overtones of the 
past, muted, transformed into something new. 


All these pieces represent a definite trend in the mak- 
ing of modern jewelry. It is the trend toward using 
basic materials—silver, gold, precious and semi-precious 
stones—in a way which not only creates a unique, fin- 
ished work of art, but one which enhances the woman 
who wears it. This may seem an obvious requirement, 
but it is one, nevertheless, which has been somewhat 
pushed into the background. To be successful a piece of 
jewelry must be considered in relation to its wearer. 
Museum pieces from past ages have served their own 
purpose, have lived in their own times. They do not 
serve as criteria for the present, but are merely source 
material. We in the United States today simply are not 
bushwomen or cave-dwellers. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that any well-dressed woman today is enhanced by 
the addition of jewelry which springs nakedly from 
the work, however inspiring, of primitive civilizations. 
It all boils down to the fact that jewelry is not a fine art 
alone. It cannot exist apart in a showcase. It should and 
must have a close relation to its wearer and to present 
day life. Otherwise, it remains an unassimilated chunk 
of the past which risks appearing ludicrous as an accom- 
paniment to modern dress and manners. 











Above right, work of Miriam Ben-Horin; 

directly above and at right, work of 

Hortense B. Isenberg; Below left, pendant necklace 
by Allen Syms, and right, two necklaces 


by Miriam Ben-Horin. 











Ceramic lamps BY NANCY WICKHAM 


A distinguished young potter charts 
the hard path to an artistic objecti ve 


through application and hard work 
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Nancy Wickham, who maintains she has no special talent 
unless it be an uncompromising independence of ap- 
proach, has nevertheless won several prizes from the 
Syracuse National Ceramic Exhibitions, has had her 
: works bought by the Museum of Modern Art, New York 


City. the Newark Museum. and the Cleveland Museum. 


My approach to the art of pottery has been the most 
basic possible. My start actually came through a magazine 
ts article about a Pennsylvania housewife who maintained 
that she could teach the art of pottery making in one 
week. I took the course and was offered a job in her 
studio. This consisted of rolling out plates, brushing on 
Drakenfeld glaze and cringing with fear every time | 
fired the kiln. | knew nothing about what I was doing 
and my employer knew very little more about the techni- 
cal problems involved in making pottery. At the end of 
nine months I| felt the need to know 
technical problems and enrolled in a concentrated summer 





more about these 


course at Alfred University. The six weeks’ course was 
just long enough to assure me of how little I knew so | 
stayed on for another year of learning. 

While at Alfred I spent hours of each day learning 
how to throw. I decided that I might never qualify as an 
artist, but with constant practice I could become a good 
craftsman. I threw hundreds of pots and used almost to 
ery with rage at the lifeless quality of them all, for they 
had no beginning and no end. Any one of the people 
around me could have made them. 

It was the following passage, found in a now-forgotten 
book, that gave me the clew, the true understanding of 
just what this challenge was: “Every material has a life 
of its own, even if merely the life of an inorganic part 
of nature. The artist, therefore, in using this material for 
his purpose, needs enormous vitality to conquer and pene- 
trate its opposing strength with his own. We do not be- 
lieve in what the artist creates if it does not radiate life 
in every part. Life comes from the maker to the material; 
the greater the artist, the greater the ever-abundance of 
energy, and the more successful the piece of art.” 

Since I did not qualify as an “artist,” | was determined 
to find out what could best be done with the “material.” 
I took one glaze, one clay, two slips and a wheel-thrown 
bowl. Decorating a bowl was a class problem and | spent 
most of the period just looking at my bowl, while the 
other students were deeply engrossed with carving sur- 
ifaces or applying designs. What to do seemed to come 
Very surely to all of them, but none of their designs im- 
proved the surface quality of the bowls. The bowl I had 
before me was simple and strong. It hardly needed any- 
‘thing on it. I took my bowl, dipped parts of it in white 
slip and tied each of these new surfaces together with a 
black brush stroke, a bit of a spray of black slip and a 
few textured saw-blade scratches. It was my first “free” 
piece and | felt a bit self-conscious about the results. 












































When the bow! came from the kiln it looked magnifi- 
cent. The success came from its complete naturalness. 
The glaze | had used was commonly known but no one 
had tried to see how it could be used to best advantage. 


“Every material has a life of its own . . .” From then on 
[ no longer tried to impose my ideas upon the material, 
but searched for the most natural thing to do with it. This 
sounds like the complete solution, but I was far from 
being on firm ground. 

I spent the next two years working out all my clever 
ideas for someone else. By the end of that time I felt I 
had enough experience to go into business for myself. 

I spent eight months setting up my tiny shop and mak- 
ing all kinds of pots. My first buyer was an elderly gentle- 
man with exceptionally fine taste. He looked around at 
great length and was silent except for an occasional “It 
is amazing.” When everything was reviewed, he completed 
his sentence: “It is amazing how many different kinds of 
techniques you have used—and such a variety of colors 
and forms. There are so many, many pots and none of 
them are really bad. But certainly none of them are really 
good, either.” He then apologized for his complete hon- 
esty. But I had anticipated the words before they were 
spoken. I had been jumping from one idea to another, 
trying to find something, and had failed to discover the 
best thing to do with one glaze and one clay. The pots | 
had developed at Alfred were good. But they were 
“peasant” pots and not outstanding enough to sell in a 
New York store. 











I set out afresh to develop a special clay and then unite 
An artist 
friend of mine remarked one day on my lack of imagina- 
tion. “Working always with the same black clay—why 
not experiment with new clays and glazes? | thought you 
| quietly answered that | had not yet 


it with a glaze that would do the most for it. 


were creative!” 
learned what was most natural for this particular clay. 
that possibly | was a slow learner, but that the work | 
had done was not yet complete. Something would come 
that would seem completely natural. It was with this same 
clay and glaze that | won the prize in the National 
Ceramic Show last year. 

By this time | was making a very meager living, and it 
became apparent that some means better than decorative 
pieces would have to be developed if | were to earn more 
than a day-to-day existence. | could not afford to sell 
these things at wholesale in any great quantity, either. 
We were in the building era then, and everybody was 
furnishing rooms and in need of lamps. This was not true 
of decorative accessories—they could wait. The part that 
pottery plays in our everyday living is quite tremendous. 
No other material with equally lasting qualities can fur- 
nish as much natural warmth and humanness. So | de- 
cided to turn my pottery making into lamps. 

One of the most important qualifications for a crafts- 
man is ability to engineer a design problem. It is one of 
the hardest things to learn, since experience comes only 


through trial and error. My first step was to take furni- 
ture measurements and design lamps to reflect light in 
the proper place. | then measured my kiln and kiln 
shelves, and designed shapes that would stack without 
wasting any space, or take laborious stacking time. | 





developed texture treatments that were easily executed to 
fill in with the more intricate ones. Since the trend in in- 
teriors was simplicity, the lamp bases could afford to be 
decorative. | was no longer afraid of decoration and 
sometimes had prancing figures running up the sides of 
lamps or around their middle. The base was always held 
down by the shade which was kept very simple and severe. 
The textures intrigued me since the earthy, woodsy qual- 
ity that clay possesses can be brought out very naturally 
with the right treatment. Freedom came only from work- 
ing the same shape, glaze and clay over and oyer. The 
techniques became natural and automatic and the ideas 
came through my materials. “No matter how clever the 
artist, the success of his work is determined by how much 
life he is able to transpose into his material.” This is 
especially true of texture. Textural treatment—as well as 
decoration—has to be done quickly if it is to look as 
well the second time as it did the first. | work with my 
wheel almost always and its naturalness and freedom is 
repeated in my textures and designs. | find carving free 
shapes unnatural and for that reason all of my lamps are 
symmetrical. 

The first two years I spent in business for myself found 
me living and working under the same roof and, | might 
add, even in the same rooms. Living with my work so 
close at hand helped to develop the natural humanness | 
like to think my pottery possesses. I'm glad now, how- 
ever, to have my new shop, in Vermont, in one building 
and my house across the lawn! 

Earning a living without supplementing my income 
with any other job had a strong influence on my working 
procedure. Sometimes | resent tremendously having to 
stack a kiln late at night or work like fury when I'm 
tired or feel like taking a long walk. It is almost always 
because there is a large pile of bills to be paid that I 
sometimes have to work when | don’t want to. And when 
these are paid, I seem to be running up bigger ones. I'm 
always kept busy working and learning. It is much easier 
and more worth while to take the time to prepare oneself 
in the very beginning, by developing skill and quality 
before becoming involved in the everyday activity that 
producing in quantity requires. Once developed, this skill 
is never lost. It creates leisure for and stimulates the ap- 
preciation of the many other phases of living. 
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BY MARY LYON 


the complex art of Saddlery 


A craft perfected in England 


invites a score of uses for leather—a medium 


1 highly skilled craftsman is shown in this photograph 
making a work harness in one of England's saddle shops. 


that is sleek, smart, resilient 


One of the oldest partnerships on earth—a man and his 
horse—involves a whole array of ancient crafts in which, 
of course, the skilled use of leather predominates. The 
brave art of horsemanship could scarcely have reached 
the accomplished perfection we see in the show ring to- 
day if it were not for the consummate craftsmanship of 
the saddler and harnessmaker as it has developed down 
through the years. 

The horse is definitely here to stay, despite the almost 
universal motorization of the Twentieth Century. Riding, 
hunting and racing are firmly established sports, flourish- 
ing in many countries. Polo is popular from Italy to 
India where it originated and is especially so in the 
United States, in the Argentine and in England. Our 
own West and Southwest is still horse country as are sec- 
tions of Mexico and South America. There is the ancient 
and noble record of the horse in both Arabia and in 
China. In England, France and other European countries 

in fact all around the world—horses are indispensable 
on countless small farms. It would be hard to envisage, 
at the other extreme, a world bereft of the gay pageantry 
of the circus, rodeo and horse show, and a sad day in- 
deed when the forests of Fontainbleau cease to re-echo 
the horn of the huntsman. 

To the craftsman, an important aspect of saddlery is 
the broad variety of crafts it calls into play and the de- 
gree of fine creative craftsmanship it has developed in 
related fields, from tanning leather to the making of 
luxurious accessories—all with the flawless hand skills 
that go into saddle-making. The saddle-tree—basis of 
the saddle— itself requires two separate craftsmen, one 
a woodworker to carve out and fashion the tree of beech- 
wood, the other a hand-forger to make the metal parts 
that hold it together and strengthen it. 




















Besides riding gear such as bridles and crops, many 
saddlers in England go in for complete lines of leather 
goods including luggage. Some make the horse's cloth- 
ing, too, and the brilliant silks for jockeys. In the market 
towns, where there is great demand for heavy work 
harness, old established firms have even gone into the 
manufacture of farm machinery. Other traditional side 
lines in saddle shops are rope-making and fishing tackle. 

In England, there are various different types of set- 
ups, from the exclusive custom shops in London where 
one master-saddler and several apprentices ply their 
craft, on a custom basis, to the factories centered 
around Walsall—in which hand work predominates but 
where there are many assistants. In this kind of shop, 
a saddler is able to turn out three or four saddles a week, 
often laying out as many as three hides at a time for 
cutting. A master-saddler, who makes the whole saddle 

except the tree—can make but one a week. There prob- 
ably are no more than thirty of this type of craftsman left 
in England, and in this country but a scant half dozen. 
On the more commercial side there are factories in both 
England and America where women are employed to do 
all the stitching by machine. 

One of the oldtime master-saddlers is Fred Cotterell, 
who has been making custom saddles with M. J. Knoud, 
in Madison Avenue, New York City, for thirty-two years. 
Mr. Cotterell was apprenticed by his father at the age of 








fourteen to a master-saddler in Walsall, England. It takes 
five years to learn to make a saddle. “Even then,” Mr. 
Cotterell smiled, “a man has learned little more than how 
to handle his tools.” He added that there is more to be 
learned by taking apart a well-made old saddle—a task 
he was engaged in—than by any other method. 

Actually, repair work takes a goodly share of the sad- 
dler’s time. The saddle-tree may break down. If it is a 
well made old saddle, the old tree is well worth salvag- 
ing. In the shop at Knoud’s, where Mr. Cotterell has two 
fellow-workers, there is a huge bin of old saddle-trees. 
Knoud uses the entire output of a workshop in New 
Jersey where woodworkers and metalworkers make 
saddle-trees. For these saddles, the individual horse is 
measured and the rider, too, in the case of hunting or 
show saddles. 

In a British publication, “The Field,” Norman Wymer 
describes the processes of making a saddle: fastening 
the webbing onto the tree, making the serge seat and fix- 
ing it in position, stuffing with flock to perfect firmness 
and eveness and finally cutting the leather parts and 
sewing them together—about 13 stitches to the inch, Mr. 
Cotterell says. 

“So intricate is this craft,” Mr. Wymer writes, “that 
it is impossible to say which of all the many branches is 
the most complex. A well-made panel may carry an in- 
different saddle, but the finest saddle in all the world 











Reading from left to right: a show saddle and below it, a hunting saddle; 


q master saddler at work stitching a work harness; pony bridle and saddle of 


Scotch pigskin presented by the National Federation of Saddlers 


in England to Prince Charles; a rubber Pelham bridle. 


will come to naught if its panel is poor. At the same time 
the unseen is every bit as important as the seen. The 
saddler may stitch, cut and polish to perfection, but if his 
piece is to give complete satisfaction to the rider the 
hidden webbing must be well strained and the serge seat 
evenly flocked.” 

Asked how many saddles he has made in a lifetime, 
Mr. Cotterell shook his head. “I can’t tell you that,” he 
said, “I have no record—but thousands, | suppose.” It 
is obvious, with a mere handful of master-saddlers here, 
that the great majority of the better English type of 
saddles are imported. Except for the handmade Western 
saddles, of which this country may be justifiably proud, 
England does, in fact. supply the world. A Russian mar- 
shal, well known in the last war, ordered his saddle 
from a British firm. The polo-playing Indian princes and 
maharajahs do the same. The firm of Boyse & Rogers 
at Newmarket, specialists in racing saddlery, is known 
wherever there is racing, and has supplied countless fa- 
mous jockeys. Their saddles are said to be something 
like a miracle of strength and lightness. Racing saddles 
are not the only specialized ones: the saddle-trees for 
riding, polo, hunting, flat-racing and steeplechasing are 
made according to a different design for each use, and 
each saddle must fit an individual horse. 

For English saddles made here, cowhide, buckskin and 
pigskin’ are imported. Mr. Cotterell had a shelf of buck- 








skin hides for seats just arrived from England, velvet- 
soft as butter. This is another craft at which the British , 
excel, from “fleshing” the hides to the last drying. The 
actual tanning may take ten or twelve weeks, during 
which the hides pass from one tan bath to another, each 
filled with a stronger liquor than the last. From time im- 
memorial, the most important ingredients have come 
from the bark of the English oak, the Turkish acorn, 
Myrabolum from India, South African mimosa bark, 
chestnut wood from France and Quebracho from South 
America, although there is a tendency in these days to 
use more chemicals for certain procedures. Following 
this the hides are oiled and partially dried. Then they 
are piled to mellow, and stretched; oiled again and 
hung before they are subjected to very high pressure 
rolling, and finally hung in hot chambers to dry. 

Another specialty developed recently in England is 
harness for the circus. Before the war the traditional 
source for circus trappings was Hamburg, Germany. Mr. 
James White of the Rural Industries Bureau in England 
writes that a trainer with a team of circus ponies, ready 
to be broken, was bemoaning in a village inn the diffi- 
culty of getting show harness. He was put in touch with 
a saddler who was anxious to try it. With experienced 
hand and eye the saddler measured up the ponies, made 
a set of webbing and fitted them. Like a true craftsman 
he was not content merely to copy what had been made 

















in Hamburg 


great, heavy stuff that would strain a team 
of Percherons. He sketched out something light and gay, 
and set about making his first set from lengths of leather 
lacquered in blue, red, green and white. Studs, buckles 
and mountings for the plumes were made in shining 
white metal. It took valuable time but the saddler put 
all his ingenuity into it and, though it cost more than 
he could afford to charge a new customer, he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that he had successfully com- 
pleted his first circus harness. 

Eventually his reputation as a circus saddler grew. 
Orders came from large English circuses, and then a 
commission from Sweden. He had to keep an open mind: 
circuses wanted harnesses not only for horses, they 
wanted bridles for elephants and muzzles for bears; 
there was even mention of giraffes. But the saddler found 
them all as amenable to the tape-measure as horses. 
Finally it occurred to him that this colorful and delicate 
work for the circus might well be done by skillful girls. 
Accordingly he set up a second workshop and installed 
three young women who soon learned the techniques of the 





Left, in Walsall, England, a craftsman 
sews down a saddle panel; below left, English saddlers 
at work; right, a hunting crop and a beagling crop. 





craft and took to the work with great enthusiasm. 


There are many other angles and items on the horse 
and his equipment, as for example the hardware—bits, 
buckles, stirrups and spurs, to mention a few. Hand 
forged steel bits and stirrups are still to be found here 
and in England, but far more usual now are those cast 
in Kangaroo metal, a light-weight alloy which does not 
require continual polishing. This is therefore no longer 
so fruitful a field for handcraftsmen as formerly. 

A five-years’ apprenticeship in saddle-making may look 
like a stiff prospect to a youth in any land. It is well to 
remember, however, that this craft which is remunerative 
in itself opens up the whole field of leatherwork to the ex- 
pert craftsman. It is definitely a man’s field. Women have 
not the strength to handstitch saddles, although they have 
proved remarkably deft in the manipulation of lighter 
weight skins such as are used for gloves and other small 
leather goods. The number of leather items in demand is 
legion, and the deep satisfaction a man can derive from 
creating with his hands, in a superb medium, articles of 
worth and beauty, is deserving of his consideration. 
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Some fifteen years ago I stumbled upon such a craft, 
with the aid of my husband who has collaborated with 
me ever since. Beginning, at first, for the fun of it and 
from the desire to create with my hands, I copied from 
other silhouettes and pictures. But with time and experi- 
ment. with increasing skill and technical fluency, we be 
ean to cut silhouettes from our own original designs. 
~ [could not draw, I could not even trace a picture suc- 
cessfully. But my husband could. He had had some early 
training in draughtsmanship and offered to draw my 


[ is well to choose a craft which forces one to grow. 


patterns for me. 

Since at first we distrusted our ability to create good 
pictures and were unwilling to waste time and skill on 
second rate work, we began by adapting the work of 
others. Each silhouette when finished was clearly labeled 
as to its source. 

Construction paper was our only available black, so our 
first silhouettes consisted of fairly large masses of black, 
with only the simplest detail. Construction paper is too 
thick and brittle for delicate work. We began with 
“Odin.” a dog’s head by Sir Edwin Landseer. Three 
times we drew and cut the silhouette before the dog’s 
mouth satisfied us. But the final result delighted us. We 
had created our first silhouette! Thus the Q & Q (for 
Quimby and Quimby, since we both work at the craft) 
Hand-Cut Silhouettes were born. 

Scouting through art supply stores later on, I dis- 
covered two kinds of professional silhouette paper. One 
had a suede finish, with a gritty surface which marred 
easily and soon dulled our cutters. The other had a 
smooth, satiny, rich black surface. It was thin and tough, 
and we began to experiment with more delicate cuttings. 
Later we ordered the finest white drawing board for 
mounting our silhouettes. A cheap white board will soon 
yellow and spoil the clean-cut effect of the silhouette. 

The portrait type of silhouette proved easy to do, but 
boring. Before abandorting it, we cut the family profiles, 
using the old trick of casting the sitter’s shadow upon a 
large paper fastened to the wall. My husband outlined 
the shadow with pencil, then sized down the drawing to 
five inches, thus making the pattern which I used. 

With material more flexible to our taste and enthusi- 
asm refreshed we followed our craft into ever more deli- 
cate and elaborate cuttings. We found good silhouette 
subjects in the current magazines, in art books, art maga- 
zines, advertisements, everywhere. We ransacked a shelf 
of bound volumes of the old “International Studio” and 
tall piles of the “National Geographic” in the Public Li- 
brary. Adaptable pictures are not too readily found. An 
entire bound volume of the “Studio” or “Geographic” 
might not yield a single possibility. But we were success- 
ful often enough to be thrilled with the hunt. 

Many fine pictures would not make good silhouettes. 
Others were too difficult to copy or too intricate to cut. 
Practically no picture will make a fine silhouette just as 
it stands. It requires the creative ability of the silhouet- 
ter to adapt it to the scissors, which adds zest to the work. 
Certain details may need to be moved to bring them into 
silhouette position. Others may need simplifying or omit- 
ting entirely. Sometimes the idea for a silhouette comes 
first, then we search for a suitable picture from which 
to work out the pattern. 

When we have selected a picture, my husband works 
out a drawing which we both criticize. Is the composition 
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Silhouettes 
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Mr. Q. designed “The Old 
“Ol Noah Built Himself an 
Urs. Q. designed “Roadside 
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well balanced? Will the alternate black and white spaces 
flow together into a harmonious composition, or are they 
spotty and unrelated? Do they reveal the picture we have 
in mind? Is the linear outline beautiful, or awkward and 
erude? When the drawing satisfies us, my husband 
copies it on tracing paper. This becomes my pattern for 
the cutting. 

Using graphite paper as carbon, I| trace off the pattern 
in reverse on the back of the silhouette paper, which is 
white. Since all cutting is done from the back, the re- 
versed pattern brings the cutting right side to when seen 
from the front, or black surface, of the silhouette paper. 

Occasionally the first cutting proves that the chosen 
picture will not make a good silhouette. Its charm de- 
pended too much, perhaps, upon color and shading which 
could not be interpreted in stark black and white. Some- 
times the first cutting is unsatisfactory because adapta- 
tions were imperfectly judged. Further changes must be 
made in the drawing, then the whole re-cut, to bring out 
the beauty of the picture. 

These silhouettes not only beautify our walls, their 
uses have expanded. We have made trays for the dining 
table, based on silhouettes. Twenty-two small designs 
adorn our personalized notepaper, one of which we had 
cast in a metal cut and printed in quantity at a local 
printing shop. The silhouettes prove profitable, also, as 
Christmas and wedding gifts. Our present collection con- 
tains well over two hundred different cuttings, and from 
time to time we sell one of these. 

Increased skill came to us with every year of cutting. 
In time, my husband began to create, then to cut his 
own compositions. No longer was he tied to someone 
else’s work for his designs. I, in turn, began to recognize 
in leaves, grasses, flowers and trees, the same lovely ar- 
rangement of lines and spaces which made a good sil- 
houette when found in a picture. Years of cutting had 
trained my eyes and hands. Having begun to see sil- 
houettes, | found I could draw them. 
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irk”, on page 29. “Monkeys and Birds” from the Japanese. 
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Grass”. The cuttings are hers. 
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Anyone can enjoy this craft. Supplies are simple: 





drawing pencils of varying grades, erasers and ruler; 





tracing, graphite and silhouette paper and good white art 
board may be purchased at any large artists’ supply 
store. Razor blades, with or without a holder, curved 
manicure scissors and slim, straight embroidéry scissors 
will do the cutting. Our scissors are small and kept crisp-9 
ly sharp, clear to the tips. Lately we have substituted an 
artist's knife for the razor blades. Its tiny detachable} 
blade and pencil-slender handle make it more satisfac 
tory. Also, its blade can be kept sharp by honing. 

We begin cutting at the center. Inner detail lines are} 
cut first, one at a time, with a razor blade or knife, then 
a hair line is trimmed away with the scissors to permit 
the white background to show through. Larger openings 
and outside lines are cut with either knife or scissors, 
whichever suits best. 

Our silhouettes are not separate bits stuck on paper. 
The whole picture, including the border, is a unit. Pick § 
up the finished cutting by a corner and the whole pic- 
ture comes along. This gives the completed work a unity 
not otherwise obtainable. There are occasional exceptions 


















to this but these are so minor as to be negligible. 

Each silhouette is mounted with just a touch of glue 
at each of the four corners. At times, other bits of the 
picture tend to fall forward and will need to be fastened 
lightly. A picture glued entirely to the background 
difficult to do, and makes a cut silhouette resemble mere 
ink work. When framed, a mat keeps the silhouette free 
from the glass and preserves the cut-paper effect. 

One can erase a drawn line, scrape off or paint over 
on canvas, but if a cut silhouette is not good, one must 
revise the pattern and begin again, even scrap the idea 
entirely. Recently, with all our experience, my husband 
worked out an elaborate silhouette, which when cut 
proved so unworthy that he dropped the whole into the) 
wastebasket. On a very complicated picture, we some 
times black in the drawing with India ink or a soft pen 



















cil, and so obtain some indication of how the finished sil- 
houette will appear. 

Perspective is secured by the usual rules; making dis- 
tant objects smaller and by the use of converging lines 
which run off toward real or imaginary points. A painter 
dims colors to indicate distance, which is impossible in 
pure black. But much can be done by the careful place- 
ment of objects within the picture. 

In creating original designs, we find models every- 
where. Recently my husband wanted an equine family 
group to illustrate a manuscript. A suitable stallion, of 
proper size, he found in an art book, a good mare in a 
library book, and an attractive colt he drew much re- 
duced in size from an advertisement. Making his own 
drawing, he arranged all these in the composition he had 
imagined, thereby creating an excellent silhouette. 

I prefer to do my drawing from nature. Wishing to 
represent bird life in spring, I first sketched in a tree 
branch in the direction I wished the picture to flow. A 
small branch cut from a living tree furnished models for 
the leaves. A gourd hanging from our maple tree had 
been preempted by a pair of wrens. This I drew off- 
center, hanging it from the pictured branch. Since the 
real wrens were too active to serve me as models, | con- 
sulted my Audubon Bird book, and drew a wren, singing, 
to furnish the center of interest. Again, there emerged 
a very successful silhouette. Such sources for silhouettes 


are endless. 

We have found a touch of life helps make an effective 
silhouette. If the composition features a tree, we may 
place a deer, dog, man or a walking couple underneath to 


make a better picture. 

During the first year, while we were still feeling our 
way into this craft—new to us—curiosity sent me to 
look up silhouettes in the Philadelphia Public Library. 
What awaited me there was, indeed, a momentous revela- 
tion. All unknowingly, my husband and I had stumbled 
upon an age-old handcraft. The creation of shadow pic- 
tures, or “shades,” as they were called in ancient times, 
is an art so old that no man knows its origin. Landscapes, 
seascapes, hunting scenes, folk legends, children at play 

all had furnished designs for the cutters. Here, under 
our scissors, we had found a craft limited, within the 
medium, only by the imagination and skill of the cutter. 

















BY LOUISE LLEWELLYN JARECKA 


painted chests from Poland 


It is not surprising that of all the familiar objects of the 
traditional interior since the institution of the family. the 


chief attention and skill should have been lavished upon 
the chest by sculptor first and later by painter. By its 
very nature it was the most important piece of furniture, 
serving at once as it did for a seat or even table, a 
trunk, or a hideout for household treasure. In primitive 
England these coffers were called “trussing chests” or 
“bride's waens” and were no doubt the first and original 
dower chests. In France the bahut or huche was used 
for traveling. The Fourteenth Century Church kept gor- 
geous vestments in cope chests with Gothic carving. But 
the development in Flanders of the household article in- 
fluenced chest making everywhere and set a European 


style. The work of the great woodcarvers like Wit Stwosz, 
author of the famous altar of Krakéw’s parish church, 
had its effect on interiors throughout Central Europe and 
Southwestern Poland in the latter Middle Ages. 

There is no certainty that the development of the 
painted chests of the Krakow peasants has any connec- 
tion with the polychromed Florentine cassoni, though in 
the Sixteenth Century, an Italian queen of the House of 
Sforza established her court in Krakow, then the capital 
of Poland. It may be that chest painting was merely ai 
adaptation to the interior of the colored symbols and 
schematically treated plant designs with which the out- 
side of the huts were decorated 
a very remote time. 


a custom dating from 
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In any case, Krakow has been known for more than 
three centuries at least for its painted chests. In Poland 
more than in many other lands, the peasant guards the 
country’s historical deposits. The chests found in every 
hut are a part of an immemorial repository. For many 
years they have been high on collectors’ lists. Scholars 
and specialists have made them the subject of precise 
studies. The oldest one found by Dr. Tadeusz Seweryn, 
Director of the National Ethnographical Museum of 
Krakéw, who is probably the leading authority, dates 
from the Seventeenth Century. 

But it is quite certain they were made before this. 
Carpathian Mountain chests are known to be older. The 
most definite historical references are to be found in the 
old Krakovian folk-songs. A song of the Seventeenth 
Century describes what the young girl put into her chest: 
everything she had—“all ready, not old, but new, beau- 
tifully folded and closed in the chest.” Another is in the 
form of a proposal from the girl to her Jas: “You should 
take me; for Mother will give a down comfort, a hundred 
zloty in cash, and a painted chest to her darling little 
Katherine.” Again a spirited little bride repulses a bold 
cavalier with: “Don’t make advances to me, for | have 
no painted chest for you!” Into these chests go in fact 
the most precious of personal possessions — ribbons, 
corals and other jewelry, shawls and kerchieves, silver 
coins, letters, and even the account book. 

Four years ago Roman Reinfuss, the editor of the 
illustrated magazine, “Polish Folk Art,” went to Krakow 
and while in the district decided he would look up a 
few painted chests. Later he put the students of the 
Krakow Art Academy on the wayward trail of research. 
He had discovered an entirely new type of Krakovian 
painted chest, hitherto unrecorded and unanalyzed. As is 
so often the case with folk or popular production, the 
new clues seemed to lead principally to whole families 
of artisans. Like the Kosiarskis, hereditary potters of the 
region, and their opposite numbers in France, the Pec- 
quets of St. Laurent les Macon, Bresse; or the Penicauds, 
Limoges enamalists in Fifteenth Century France, these 
Polish families developed their own techhiques and set 
the fashion for their time and their territories. The first 
reaction of the investigator to the new type of chest was 
to look upon it as an import. But all were traced to the 
workshops of one Jacenty Sikorski, said to have mi- 
grated from “beyond the Vistula” whence he brought 
from his eastern provinces his original ideas of color 
and design. Jacenty was a carpenter and even a bit of a 
sculptor. Besides chests he built tables, beds, shelves for 
the dishes, and coffins. He had four sons, all carpenters 
and builders and painters of chests. During the last half 
of the Nineteenth Century and the first half of the Twen- 
tieth, the Sikorskis were hauling their chests to the 
market place of the neighboring town. 

The Sikorski output is different from other Krakovian 
chests in construction as well as in polychroming. Their 
supports are always profiled and a little bent in an 
original way. According to Dr. Seweryn the chests com- 
monly known hitherto as Krakovian were painted a dark 


At left, a Krakovian chest. 15 different stars 
are found on chests in and near Tyniec. 
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green, their front panels divided into three fields—rarely 
into four—and filled with bouquets or wreaths of flowers Yi RE pe a : “eee 
in green, blue, pink, white or even black. The divisions EAI ae i “bbabaa* Yeaaa, 
were emphasized by outlines or frames and the back- | 2 Le Zz 

ground was different from the rest. The background of 


the Sikorski chests is often kept in light ochre, and only 
one is dark green. The ornamentation covering the front 


<< 


and lid is composed in one long rectangle of which all 

sides are parallel to the edges of the chest. In the center —_ , 

of the field is a pot or vase of flowers, their branches er SSS 
spreading far to the sides and filling the entire space. c. ai Saal 
Some of the richer designs include two or three rectangu- Scan ORE 
lar fields on the same panel, one within another, between 

which run sequences of garlands, the center field becom- 

ing narrower and the bouquets smaller. The end panels 

of Sikorski chests have broad edges usually in cherry 

color, which borders the lids and bases of the chests all 

round as well. The whole Sikorski family participated 

in the decoration. Each brother had his own solutions 





and individual “signatures” in detail of design and color. 
Among a number of places lying in the Krakow dis- 











trict where, until very recently, ornamented and painted 
chests were made, one of the most important is Kaszow. 
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Here again the renown of the craft was due to one 
family named Zak or in English, Jack. These Jacks were 
nearly all musicians and members of the village orches- 
tra. They made their chests from sycamore and adorned 
all their furniture, including handsome tables, with inlay 
of pear, plum, walnut and oak, each of a different color. 
With their many apprentices, the Jacks formed an im- 
portant group by the beginning of this century. The light. 
polished surface of the background sets off the darker 
woods of the incrustations — sometimes almost black 

with great style. The front panel was filled with a rectan- 
gular frame of brown and black parallel lines, having 
borders top and bottom of triangles made by dots and 
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maltese crosses. In the center was a crown composed of 

black dots placed inside a wide rhomb of maltese crosses. 

The rustic artist has a way of borrowing his designs 

wherever his fancy is caught. In the town of Zywiec. 

within the region of Krakéw, was a famous brewery 4 

owned by the Hapebures. Their trademark, a crown, was Serene eh 

no doubt the inspiration for the Jack design. Pe” ae 
The Jacks were already active at the end of the Nine- Py. 4 ; 

teenth Century, but their inlay was never entirely popu- 2 CRED Ge rely 

larized. Their chests were not even sold at the county 

fair, but only made to order for the village élite, and they 

were much more expensive than the painted ones. Some 

of the second generation took to painting their chests. 

There is still a Jack living in Krakow who, following the 

family tradition, is a carpenter and musician. He gladly 

uses the chisel on his furniture, and his chests possess 
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the pronounced profiled edges of the other Jacks running 
round the lid. and base, and the turned feet. He paints 







































Three Sikorski chests, showing end decoration also, with 
polychrome motifs, pots of flowers and leafy garlands, 
in green, blue, pink, white, often against a light ochre 
ground. Each Sikorski had his “signature” in detail and 
coloring. Photos courtesy “Polish Folk Art” magazine. 


them a uniform yellow or brown and then combs them 
with a comb or brush, which leaves light traces, imitating 
the grain of the wood. 

In Czernichow, a Vistula village inhabited by fisher- 
men and boatmen, still a different type of chest has been 
found. Instead of legs, it rests on twin supports, decora- 
tively carved. All are painted a brownish shade of terra 
cotta with no contour lines on the front panels to frame 
the two or three vases of branches, leaves and flowers. 
These Czernichow chests present developed forms and re- 
veal long evolution ending in a crystallization of a certain 
outlined and precise style. 

Next to flowers, vases and wreaths, Polish experts name 
the star as the most basic motif in chest ornamentation. 
In the case of chests found in the vicinity of Tyniec, seat 
of the ancient Abbey, the symbol is thought to have been 
taken from the star design on the benches of Tyniec 
Church. Still the village artists managed to modify the 
borrowed motif and to adapt it to the rest of their orna- 
mentation until it became basically recreated. It is inter- 
esting to any designer to observe how these rural painters 
played with the star. The simplest is a composition of six 
1 1 points, half of one color and half of another. As many as 
| four colors are used in the eight-point star. Sometimes the 
a} motif is so developed that every second ray broadens 
towards the point and so loses the character of a star. 
Fifteen different star designs have been taken by Dr. 
Reinfuss from these chests. 

There are in the Krakéw region some chests with a 
strikingly anaturalistic treatment of plants. These must 
have existed along the whole ethnographic territory of 
Krakow, the specialists think, though today they are 
known by a few examples only and within a radius of 
fifty miles. They have no supports, but rest on two small, 
four-legged benches placed beneath each end. Here the 
favorite flower used was a three-petal tulip, one of the 
most universal motifs, appearing in the folk art of almost 
all European nations. The color solutions are also anatu- 
ralistic, the painters having operated with the color laws 
of art without reference to nature, where the Czernichow 
chests disclosed an obvious tendency towards botanical 
colors, with green used invariably for branches and 
leaves. Apparently there existed, to quote a conclusion of 
Dr. Seweryn, some primal form in the oldest chests that 
passed with time from the stylized to the more natural 
phenomena often found in folk decoration, and went 
through an evolution whose precise steps it. has not yet 
been possible to trace. 





















































Louise Llewellyn Jarecka, author of “Made in Poland”, 
has become an authority on Polish folk art. She has stud- 
ied deeply into the folkways of Poland and has told on 
page 36 the story of a young Polish weaver in Canada. 













Vrs. Suydam Cutting of New York goes treasure hunting 
in many lands. She has a special appreciation 

of ceramics. Strolling along the beach at a sea resort 
outside Lisbon she was attracted by vivid color in a 
shop window—water colors by Beatriz Campos. 

There, too, she found Miss Campos’ 

ceramics and bought them for her Nassau house. 


pottery from Portugal 











A selection of completely captivating plates by Beatriz 
Campos, the well-known young Portuguese artist and 
ceramist, makes one ponder the question of what is “tra- 
ditional,” and what part tradition plays in the subcon- 
scious development of the artist. For in these ceramics 
one finds renewed, with a modern perspective and appli- 
cation, the traditions of European faience underglaze 
decoration. They are spontaneous and natural, not la- 
bored or forced, with a native appeal of their own, remi- 
niscent of European peasant pottery —a form almost 
totally lacking in this country. They have Old World 
charm revitalized by the approach of a skillful modern 
painter. Moreover they are of sturdy composition made 
for daily use, for Miss Campos is a competent potter. 

The coloring of these plates is subtle and delicate. They 
have elegance, translating to the ceramic field Miss 
Campos’ skill in water color and pastel. She makes play 
with the greens which are typical of Portuguese pottery, 
but has developed a bright vermillion and a range of 
warm, soft yellows unique in the native wares. These 
tones blend well with the grey-white background of the 
clay. In some plates she has a triple-fluted edge which 
enhances the solidity of the center. 

Beatriz Campos was born in Ovar, Portugal, in 1915. 
Her father supervised her preparatory education. She 
studied also under the famous designer Joan Malchado 
and specialized with the great designer and water colorist 
Raquel Gamiero and the master sculptor Limoes de 
Almeida, professor at the School of Fine Arts at Lisbon. 
She has shown her paintings there in exhibitions since 
1939, receiving prizes twice in water color and in design. 





In 1946 Miss Campos began her studies in ceramics 
and achieved one-man shows in these at Lisbon, Porto, 
Figueira da Foz and at Estoril, with great acclaim. Her 
work is to be found now scattered widely, not only 
throughout her own land, but also abroad. Both private 
collectors and well known artists are acquiring her works. 

All ceramists will recognize the techniques of under- 
glaze painting used by Beatriz Campos. They will ad- 
mire her skillful use of brush and line, the adaptation 
of her subject matter to her medium and space require- 
ments, her delicate sensibility and exuberant talent. Each 
one of her plates, platters and pitchers is different, for 
the idea of duplication of any one design has never oc- 
curred to her. 

There is little if any work in this country which can 
be compared with Miss Campos’ ceramics. It is interest- 
ing to explore the reason for this. Is it because fashion 
here decrees textured surfaces and pure form, more com- 
patible with contemporary backgrounds; or are such 
pieces more truly an expression of our American tradi- 
tion? Is work which is purely indigenous to a locality 
gradually disappearing, under modern conditions of 
transportation and a leveling of cultures by television 
and mass education? Is this lack related to Bernard 
Leach’s commentary that “Americans have the disad- 
vantage of having many roots, but no tap-root, which is 
almost the equivalent of no root at all”? 

These are momentous questions we do not pretend to 
answer. We are led to ask them by these examples of 
an art form which springs essentially from a localized 
tradition and is in itself immensely pleasing. 
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the tapestries , 


Krystyna and Konrad Sadowski are a craftsman team, 
weavers and ceramists who do everything together. Kry- 
styna decorates Konrad’s pottery, Konrad often weaves 
Krystyna’s projects. They teach, exhibit and sometimes 
they go off in their car, just as the itinerant artisans of 
the middle ages used to tramp and hitch-hike and sell 
their wares on the road. 

Krystyna comes from the Warsaw school of weaving. 
When Poland was attacked in 1939, she had gone 
through the Warsaw Art Academy as painter and had 
finished her basic studies in weaving under Eleanora 
Plutynska, now director of the Norwid Weaving School 
there. She had also been awarded a gold medal by the 
French Government at the Paris International Exposi- 
tion of 1937 for a textile on display at the Polish 
Pavillon, shown two years later at the New York World's 
Fair. She had won a following and a state prize in Rio 
de Janeiro while living two years in Brazil. Out of na- 
tive imagination and sound discipline, Krystyna Sadow- 
ska has evolved a style that is original and poetic, flow- 
ing yet rhythmical. 

The Sadowskis met first in South America, then re- 
turned to their native land before the war and escaped 
in 1939 to Paris. There Konrad joined a Polish unit of 
the air force as pilot. When the Nazis occupied northern 
France, he got permission from his French commander 
to take off for North Africa, with his wife. The British 
Army convoyed them by sea to England. 

In London, where Konrad became a member of the 
RAF, they participated in organizing exhibitions for the 
Polish Government-in-Exile, and in 1947 returned to 
Curitiba, Brazil, capital of Parana. In the early thirties, 
Krystyna had created a self-supporting colony of weavers 
within a scattered settlement of Polish immigrants, near 
Cruz Machado. She had kept sixty-odd looms going, 
supervising her artisans by almost daily rounds on horse- 
back miles from her home over unbroken land. On ap- 
pointed days the weavers came to her to spin and dye the 
wool and linen. They made kilims and couch covers, 








Krystyna Sadowski 


table linens, reed blinds and tapestries to sell in the 
cities. She gathered a harvest of four hundred objects for 
an exhibition that traveled to Curitiba and Rio de Janeiro 
by request of the President of Parana. 

But working conditions were too arduous, partly be- 
cause of the intense heat. So when the opportunity came 
to move they accepted. This came about in an unexpected 
way. The showing of Krystyna’s kilims and textiles at the 
Brazilian National Exhibition held in Rio in 1947 brought 
her the award of a silver medal. The Canadian embassy 
became interested in this work, attracted at first by curi- 
osity to learn why one of the kilims bore the name “Dream- 
ing of Canada.” Well, it was quite natural, she ex- 
plained, that, working in tropical heat, one should have 
been dreaming of cool woods, reindeer and rivers. The 
would she like to realize the dream? She 
agreed to go if offered better working conditions. Within 
a month an invitation came from the New Brunswick 
Handcrafts Division, and later one from the Ministry of 
Trade and Industry Handcrafts Division at Nova Scotia. 
Meanwhile, the fateful kilim, “Dreaming of Canada,” 
won another prize at the International Textile Exhibition 
at Greensboro, North Carolina. 


answer was: 


Krystyna’s kilims are of two kinds: those made on 
the horizontal loom with the reed, and the upright kilim 
in which the construction of the design proceeds un- 
evenly, requiring the use of the comb. Her comb was 
carved by Konrad, out of a peculiar wood indigenous 
to Canada, called imbuja. It is heavier than water and 
easy to handle because of its weight. Her warps are usu- 
ally of linen or hemp, rarely of cotton and not often of 
wool, which she uses almost exclusively for weft ma- 
terial. Native Canadian wool is soft in quality and most 
of it is machine spun. Krystyna manages with difficulty 
to obtain the hard, handspun wool to which she is ac- 
customed. This possesses a silky lustre and takes the dye 
more beautifully than that which is soft and without 
sheen. It is therefore superior for tapestries. 

She does her own dyeing with natural colors for the 


Krystyna Sadowski 
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“Zoo”, rust.and greenish-blue, beasts in cream 


wool: curcuma, reseda, onion skins, flavin, indigo and 
cochineal with certain chemical mixtures according to 
old world recipes of Plutynska. On the ordinary loom, 
where the design is the result of the threading, the 
Sadowskis weave the more utilitarian textiles of linen, 
wool and cotton. The linen is colored with chemical dye 
of high acidity which gives fast shades. 

Still in her thirties, this young woman holds an en- 
viable list of titles. She is a member of the Polish Artists’ 
Association, Lad, founded just aftér the first World War, 
with the cardinal principle that every artist must be his 
own craftsman, able to execute to his own designs before 
he is permitted the help of an artisan; that his feeling 
for his medium be inherent in the design itself; that his 
composition be born with the conception of its execution. 
She also belongs to the International Art Association 
and the Hampstead: Art Council of London and to the 
Sindicato dos Artistas Plasticos of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
She has exhibited in Warsaw, Paris, New York, London, 
Edinburgh, and in many other cities. 

Although members of the Halifax Handcrafts Center, 
the Sadowskis have now bought themselves a solitude 
at Indian Harbor, a lonely point on the North Atlantic 
shore where, as masters of the rocks, the woods and the 
sands, they are setting up their workshop. L.L.J. 
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Dyeing for Hooked Rugs 


Many craftsmen use dyes for one purpose or another 
and undoubtedly work out their own formulas and spe- 
cial tricks to suit individual needs. Following is the pro- 
cedure for dyeing woolen materials for hooking rugs, a 
method demonstrated by Mrs. Katherine Eastman twice 
a week during the Hooked Rug Workshop held in the 

America House gallery in January. This method can un- 
doubtedly also be applied to certain aspects of weaving. 

Equipment includes an electric hot plate, an enamel 
pan about five inches deep, a tablespoon, a pitcher of 
water, rubber gloves, non-iodized salt and the dye. Mrs. 
Eastman uses dyes from the W. Cushing Company at 
Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. 

The material should be cut into small pieces, say four 
or five inches by six or eight, rarely into thin strips as 
the dye makes these too soft for easy use. The material 
should be all wool which absorbs the dye throughout 
while fabrics containing cotton, rayon or nylon do not. 
Soak your materials in tepid water ahead of time—the 
heavier the material the longer it should soak—keeping 
them wet until the dye bath is ready. Prepare your dye 
full strength and have it at hand in a can or jar. 

Put about an inch of water into the pan and add a 
half-teaspoon of dye. And here, it must be explained, is 
an interesting part of Mrs. Eastman’s technique: she gets 
a wide range of graduated values in the same tones, not 
by dyeing white materials in varying strengths of dye, 
but by using varying shades of gray material from dark 
to light—and always white at the end—and dyeing them 
all in the same dye pot. 

She puts in the darkest toned material first so that it 
gets the full impact of the strong dye. The first layers 
of material absorb much of the dye so that when the 
white pieces are added they dye the same tone but a 
lighter shade. The great advantage of this becomes ap- 
parent when the hooker begins shading and blending, 
giving depth to a rose, for instance, or a green leaf. 

Mrs. Eastman, however, goes one step further. She 
believes that a more natural effect can be obtained in 
greater measure by an unevenly-colored strip than by 
one evenly dyed. So, as the dyeing process continues, 
she occasionally lets a few drops of the undiluted dye in 
the can drop on the material itself or spoons up the 
solution and lets it drip on the top layers. This spreads 
unevenly in blotches through the batch, but gives subtle 
effects when the narrow strips are cut and hooked in. 
On this same theory, Mrs. Eastman strongly recommends 
plaids. Plaid materials, she says, add some of the most 
beautiful variations. 

To be explicit, put your dye pan on the hot plate, add 
your materials a few at a time, starting with the dark 
and ending with white. Great care must be taken not 
to disturb the order of the layers, but agitate the dye 
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{bove, a finely hooked rug of Mrs. Eastman’s, 
showing delicacy and depth of blending in 
flower colors. Below, amusing and colorful 
concept of girl hooking, by Lillian Mosseller. 























bath constantly, spooning up and dripping it on the 
material. As you add each layer, sprinkle lightly with 
salt to set the dye. As your dye becomes absorbed, add 
fresh water and fresh dye. Pour this, not on top of 
the material, but against the side of the pan so it will 
flow to the bottom evenly. Let the solution come to a 
boil and continue agitating it gently and sprinkling it 
with salt for about 45 minutes. Do not be disturbed if 
the white and lighter top layers are not immersed in the 
boiling solution. Steaming, plus the salt, will set the 
color sufficiently. As the solution at the bottom of the 
pan begins to clarify, you may conclude that the dye 
has been absorbed and the process is ended. 

Take the material out of the pan, squeeze out excess 
moisture and hang it to dry. Keep any leftover dye in a 
covered, well-labeled jar for future use, in case you run 
short of a given color. Keep your dye pan scrupulously 
clean between dye pots of different colors. Following this 
method you can have a palette of beautiful colors on 
hand at any time and can create your own designs and 
color schemes without hindrance. 


Washing and Shrinkage 
of Linens 


As an experiment, the students in the weaving class of 
the School for American Craftsmen at Rochester kept a 
record of the shrinkage of place mats which were made 
of linen, and combinations of other materials with linen. 
The interesting results obtained were charted by Miss 
Liv Gjelsvik, teacher of the class, who also supplies the 
valuable precedures in the washing and ironing of linen. 
This chart which shows the shrinkage of six different 
constructions is available free on request to any inter- 
ested weaver. Write in to Craft Horizons. 

Materials made of linen do not demand much finish- 
ing after they are taken off the loom, but in order to 
bring out the wonderful gloss of the linen fibers and 
make the material last longer they should be washed 
and ironed properly. 

First the linens should be soaked in cold water so that 
the loose dust and dirt.can be rinsed off the surface of 
the fibers. (Because of the smooth surface of the linen 
fiber the dirt will come off easily.) Thereafter they 
should be laundered in warm, soapy water (130-140°F.). 
Linens must never be boiled. They should be rinsed in 
cold or lukewarm water several times and then hung 
up to dry. 

Before ironing, linens should be sprinkled well and 
rolled so they will become evenly damp. When they are 
unrolled for ironing they should be stretched crosswise 
and lengthwise to smooth out the fibers. It is also im- 
portant that the material be spread and ironed evenly. A 
moderate hot iron should be used and the fabric be 
ironed only until it is half dry. Then it should be per- 
mitted to cool and become dry before the last strokes. 

One of the reasons our grandmothers’ linens lasted 
so long and had such wonderful lustre and gloss was 
due to the careful laundering they received. The old- 
fashioned cold mangles are still in use in Europe and 
instead of ironing, the almost wet linens are pressed be- 
tween heavy rollers, hung up to dry and pressed again. 

The linen fiber itself does not shrink as wool and 
cotton fibers do, but the weave (especially an open 
weave) will cause the fabric to shrink when laundered. 
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FOR METALCRAFT TOOLS AS USED BY 
PROFESSIONAL CRAFTSMEN 


PAUL H. GESSWEIN & CO., INC. 


35 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


























(Distinctive YARNS | 


py HOMEWEAVERS! 


a 
[FOR EVERY PURPOSE | 
Lal 


if you are looking for: BOUCLES . . . NUBBY 
BOUCLES . . . METALLIC SUPPORTED RAY- 
ONS IN A WIDE RANGE OF EXCITING 
COLORS .. . WE HAVE THEM 


* 
lf you are in search of: RAYON AND SILK 
SUPPORTED METALLICS IN SIZES TO SUIT 
YOUR PATTERNING AND DESIGNING NEEDS 
... WE HAVE THEM 




















* 

All our metallics are washable and non-tarnishable 

and can be secured in six thrilling shimmering 

colors (gold, silver, copper, red, blue, green). 
* 

Home Yarns are standardized as to type and size 

and sold in quantity to suit your homecraft re- 

quirements. * 


“OUR YARNS ARE UNEQUALLED” 


UPON REQUEST, WE WILL SEND YOU OUR 
SAMPLE CARD GRATIS. 


HOME YARNS CORP. 


42 Lexington Ave., Dept. A. New York 10, N. Y. 
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You Can Weave This 
Beautiful Table Cloth... 


Even On the 20-inch Loom — 45” x 45” 










cord tables, to save space. 


Robina Hendrick hos planned a cloth which may be made in three stripes, on the 
20-inch loom. Or, if a larger loom is available, it may be planned to have the 
center strip wide enough to cover the top of the table. The side strips join at 


the edge 


The draft, shown here, is for the 8-harness loom. However, the Lace Bronson or 


Swedish Spot lace for 4 harness is equally lovely. 
Instructions for weaving this cloth on request. 


Linen Crochet Thread 

You put plenty of work inte your 
crocheting ... Preserve this work with 
Geoiden Rule Linen Crochet threod 
Avoilable in block and white ond 17 
fast colors, voriety of sizes. Also, 
LUREX Metallic Yorns — for knitting 
crocheting, embroidering ond hend 
weoving. Write fer free coler 


sample card. 












LUREX METAL THREADS 
Nen-ternishable — Washable 
WOOL YARNS * COTTON YARNS 
WEAVING TEXTBOOKS * LOOMS 
SHUTTLES * SUPPLIES 
IRISH LINEN THREADS 
LECLERC LOOMS IN STOCK 


Selling Agents for Lily Mills ¥ THE M YARN DISPENSER 
eliminotes drag and puiling 

..» holds tube, spool, boll or skein 

yorn — $1.50 postpaid in U.S.A. 


WARPS — made to order 


— Consultant Service 


Send for 40-poge cotclog No. 3 ond complete THE GORIGINAL 


wer sua oftnwss cont ne soo aom WuCHES Fatweett, Inc. 


fer $1.00 postpaid this price to be re 
er. 1888 


boted on first order of $10.00 or more 
Dept. CW-3 115 Franklin St., New York, 13, N. Y. 
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MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 














LIQUID UNDERGLAZES 
THE BEST YET 


Flows like oil paints. Made of full 
strength English imported colors. 
Can be blended and used as stains 
for slits and glazes too. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 


62 HORATIO ST., N. Y. 14, N. Y. ° (WA 4-6019) 




















The small table cloth is very conven- 
ient in this day of compact apartments 
and homes, which so often moke nec- 
essary the use of folding tables or 
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Workshop Conference 


The last of five annual national Silversmithing Workshop 





Conferences for art teachers, sponsored by Handy and 
Harman, refiners and fabricators of precious metals, as 
part of a non-profit educational program will be held 
from July 30 through August 24 at the School for Amer. 
ican Craftsmen of the Rochester Institute of Technology, 
Rochester, New York. Baron Erik Fleming, Court Silver. 
smith to His Majesty the King of Sweden, will conduct 
the conference. Applicants will be judged on their feel- 
ing for design in whatever mediums they have worked and 
will be selected by a distinguished art jury. Deadline for 
entries is April 1. Application forms are available from 
Craft Service Department, Handy and Harman, 82 Fulton 


Street. New York 7, New York. 


Tips to Craftsmen 


Interesting semi-precious stones for jewelry and metal- 
crafts work are often difficult to find. An attractive poster 
calling attention to the stones they supply is available 
from Sam Kramer, 29 West 8th Street, 
New York City. This is designed for posting in com- 


upon request 
munity craft centers, adult education classes, college and 
art school supply stores and libraries. It is not recom 
mended, however, for use in elementary or high schools. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Company, Inc., 45-47 Park Place, 
New York 7, New York, has developed two new white 
art clay bodies. Designed specifically for the cone 06 
fire widely used in studio pottery, these clays are non 
crazing with most cone 06 glazes. 


MARKETING 





Packaging and Display 


Showmanship in the presentation of craftsmen’s work 
looms with increasing importance in successful market 
ing. The craftsman is finding that he must place the pre 
sentation of his own merchandise on a par with that of 
large scale business. His will always be a personalized 
presentation keeping in this field the same elements of 
individuality and excellence as for his work. But it is an 
element of successful merchandising that must never be 
forgotten. It is a problem that craft groups also must 
always think of when they hold special sales or manage 
outlets. The day of the sloppy casual offering is ovet 
Only antique shops can continue as in the past, for here 
a dust covered old tin tray hidden in a corner seems like 
a hidden treasure to the searcher. 

Business concerns spend thousands of dollars on the 
advertising qualities of their packaging. Retailers do the 
same for their window and shop displays. Craftsmen and 














craft groups can achieve the same ends with a far smaller 
percentage of cost through exercising their own taste and 
ingenuity in this field. 

The May exhibition by the American Craftsmen’s Edu- 
cational Council in the America House gallery is planned 
to bring to craftsmen various aspects of these problems. 
The theme of the annual meeting of the members of the 
Educational Council and stockholders of the Cooperative 
Council will be the Presentation of Craft Merchandise. 
At this meeting there will be outstanding speakers on the 
subject. This material will be presented in an article in 
the summer issue of Craft Horizons. However, advance 
notice is emphasized here so that craftsmen may take 
advantage of this opportunity for personal participation 
in so important a subject. 


Social Security for Craftsmen 


The following opinion was especially prepared for Craft 
Horizons’ readers by Spence, Hotchkiss, Parker & Duryee, 
as a guide to the “self-employed” craftsman who must 
consider qualifying under the Social Security Act of 
1950: 

The Social Security Act of 1950 covers many persons 
who previously were not subject to the Law. A substan- 
tial number of “self-employed” persons, among others, 
will now have to pay Social Security taxes. As it seemed 
to us that many craftsmen will have to consider quali- 
fying under the Act, we consulted counsel and quote 
from the advice that we have received, as follows: 

“A craftsman, in determining whether he is a self- 
employed person covered by the Social Security Act, has 
to consider his net earnings from his craft. If these earn- 
ings are $400 or more a year, we think that he must 
qualify under the Act. 

“The present cost is 21/,% of the first $3,600 of ‘self- 
employment income’ (or a maximum of $81 per year). 
However, the law provides that in 1954 the rate is to go 
up to 3%. There will be further slight increases in the 
rate so that in 1970 and thereafter the rate will be 
slightly in excess of 434%. 

“To understand the benefits it is necessary to study 
the Act or at least the government pamphlets describing 
it which may be secured at any branch office of the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue. In general, it may be said that 
the benefits commence at the age of 65 and range from 
a minimum of $25 a month for a single person up to a 
maximum monthly family benefit of $150. However, to 
be entitled to benefits, a person must be covered under 
the Act for a period of between 18 and 120 months, de- 
pending upon his age. 

“With respect to the procedure for qualifying, the first 
step is to obtain an application for registration (Form 
5S-4) at any branch office of the Collector of Internal 
Revenue. After the application is filed, the Collector will 
send to each applicant the relevant instruction sheets and 
forms for reporting and paying the annual tax. The first 
tax payment will not have to be made until 1952. 

“We understand that agents of the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue are prepared to answer questions con- 
cerning the Social Security Act and to assist in preparing 
the necessary forms. 

“In conclusion, the facts as we understand them lead 
us to believe that many craftsmen will now be subject 
to the Social Security Law as self-employed persons.” 
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AMAZONITE—apple green 95¢ ea. 
RUSSIAN LAPIS—rich bive....$2.00 
RHODONITE—mottled pink....$1.75 
GREEN ONYX—glowing.......... $1.65 
(Above stones: oval cabochons 10x14mm) 
GENUINE EMERALD — soft green 
translucent cabs, % to %”~........... $3.75 
STAR SAPPHIRE—genvine and natural, blue-grey with 
visible stars, oval 3/16 to Wg". $5.00 
CRYSTALLINE ROUGH — examples of YELLOW BERYL, 
AQUAMARINE, AMETHYST, CITRINE, and glittering PRECIOUS 
TOPAZ. Twist them in wire for quick jewelry projects. 
all 5 for $8.50 
RARE AFRICAN TOURMALINES—icily brilliant square-cut 
gems. Pistachio green, or intense bluish-green, or deep 
bronzy pink (other colors too). 3 to 4 carats ea....... $25.00 ea. 
MOONSTONE SPHERES—bright light, 5/16” diam....$1.35 
CORAL is rare, warm, personal; exciting with metal and 
other stones; generous cabochons, each different....3 for $5.00 
BLACK ONYX has a natural affinity for good silver work. 
Here are 10 perfect beauties in various sizes and shapes, in- 
cluding some matched pairs. A real bargain.all 10 for $10.00 
SPECIAL—vivid, deep green tourmalines. Meticulously fac- 
eted brilliants, 5mm rd. Regularly $3.00, for a short time 
$2.00 ea. 6 for $11.00 


Mail orders given prompt attention; your 
money back if not thoroughly delighted. 


Send for OUR CHARMING BOOKLET! Finds and ad- 
ventures on every page: a world of stones, from common to 
rare, subtle to dramatic, ridiculously cheap to fairly costly. Also 
a group of selected supplies and findings and much lore and 
information. Free to Craftsmen. 


DEPT. H. 29 W. 8th STREET, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 








TERRACE TEXTURES 


YOUR WEAVING GUIDE 
SHOWING 


oy [| ® Handwoven Samples 

® Reference Charts 
*® Details on Projects 
COMPLETE INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 $.W. GARDEN HOME ROAD, PORTLAND 19, ORE. 























Just off the press! 
NEW INFORMATIVE BOOKLET! 
“A Guide for Gem Buyers” — only 25¢ 


For those craftsmen interested in precious and semi-precious stones we 
have compiled after many years of work one of the most complete little 
guides on gems—over 50 pages of valuable information. 

Chapter on “Dictionary of Gems" lists important stones, their proper- 
ties, history, description and approximate costs. Other chapters on 
“The Cutting and Polishing of Gems”, “Styles of Cutting”, “Sym- 
bolism in Gems and Jewelry”, “Sentiments of the Months”, ete. 
Numerous pictures and illustrations adorn its pages. 

Send only 25¢ today for your copy of this unusual book, “A Guide 
For Gem Buyers.” This is only a fraction of its actual cost. A book 
every gem lover will want. 


INTERNATIONAL GEM CORPORATION 


a service for craftemen (est. over 40 years) 


Dept. HO-2, 15 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 
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They ’re Brilliant! 
They’re DRAKENFELD Liquid 


OVERGLAZE COLORS + UNDERGLAZE COLORS 





And they're ready for instant ceramic use! Dab a brush into 
any of the 15 liquid overglaze or underglaze colors and apply 
direct to your ware. For thinning, add a little pure gum 
spirits of turpentine . . . no oils or other mediums necessary 
They come in a handy box with two multi-purpose brushes. 

Write for catalog and prices on these new easy-to-use 
Liquid Overglaze and Underglaze Color Boxes . . . also pre- 
pared glazes, clay bodies, electric ceramic kilns and other 
high quality ceramic supplies. 


“Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, New York 















IDEAL for 
WORKSHOP, 
HOUSEHOLD, 
FACTORY USE, 
and HOBBYISTS 


100 Assorted Brushes $4.00 
50 Assorted Brushes 3.00 
25 Assorted Brushes 2.00 


MINIMUM ORDER $2.00 Postpaid 
Ne C.0.0 


Cc. H. ELGENE MFG. CO. 
9015 Fifth Ave. Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 














for Etching on Glass 
LARGE TUBE (enough for about 6 dozen single letters) 75¢ 
SMALL TUBE (2 dozen single letters) 35¢ 
Aluminum Foil Stencils for Letters 
10¢ each, Complete Alphabet $2.25 
SPECIAL DESIGN FOIL for original designs 
& sheets 3x3 25¢ 5 sheets 6x6 50 
5 sheets 3x6 25¢ 3 sheets 12x12 $1.00 
GLASS ETCHING KIT 
Contains small tube Etchall Cream, 5 sheets foil, Design and 
Stencil Book. $1.00 
Kit with large tube $2.00 
Design and Stencil Book only 40c¢ 
Order direct from dealer or send order, enclosing remittance to 
us for referral to nearest dealer. Write for free folder. 


L. D. Johnston ¢* Columbia. Missouri 








Craftsman’s World 


EXHIBITIONS 








January saw the gallery at America House turned into a 
Hooked Rug Workshop, not only in name, but in actu- 
ality. On the walls were hung fine examples of hooked 
rugs by Mrs. Katherine Eastman of Westchester County, 
New York. and by Mrs. Lillian Mosseller of the Heritage 
Guild of North Carolina, a most interesting contrast in 
techniques and designs. Mrs. Eastman’s rugs are entirely 
in floral designs, finely hooked in strips of woolen ma- 
terials. Mrs. Mosseller’s rugs are done in wool and 
tapestry yarns as well as in strips of fabric showing a 
great variety of design. Both Mrs. Mosseller and Mrs. 
Eastman each gave lessons three days a week, in which 
over 1400 women participated. In addition Mrs. East- 
man gave demonstrations of dyeing twice a week. A 
description of her dyeing techniques appears on page 38. 


Continuing the idea of orientation instruction the Edu- 
cational Council held a further exhibition in February 
called “Recording Your Design.” In this showing, fine 
examples of wood and linoleum blocked materials, sten- 
ciled lengths and silk-screened draperies were hung on 
the walls, as were the blocks, stencils and silk screen 
equipment used. Among these were some of M. Wallach’s 
famous wood blocks, materials from the Folly Cove De- 
signers, silk-screened lengths from the School for Ameri- 
can Craftsmen, silk-screened pictures and cards supplied 
by the National Serigraph Society. Each week saw four 
mornings devoted to demonstrations with observer par- 
ticipation for which an admission of $1.00 was charged. 
These demonstrations were conducted by E. Natte of the 
Folly Cove Designers, blocking, Bernard Steffen of the 
National Serigraph Society, in silk screen on paper, Mrs. 
Edith Roberts, silk-screening on materials, and Miss Mary 
Frances Burns, a representative of the American Crayon 
Company in stenciling. 


In March the gallery will see the last of a trilogy of 
exhibitions by Norman Cherner, designer and teacher. 
These have all been aimed at the participation of the 
individual in the building of his own home. The first 
exhibit covered furniture, the second the planning for 
use of a small city unit. The third, to be called Design 
Approach to a Country Home, will expand and coordi- 
nate these former ideas and add the importance of in- 
corporating the out-of-doors into the home unit. 


Punch, an illustrious legendary figure, will visit the 
gallery in April. Few Americans have ever thought of 
him as more than the central figure of an old-fashioned 
children’s show. Actually, he has lived longer than any 
other puppet and has played a role in the life of real 
people. He has been demon, revolutionary, the voice of 
the people; he has been banned by Church and State. 
He may come to life again, dramatically, over television 

who knows? To be presented by Louis Bunin, noted 
puppeteer, in a setting staged by Helen Watkins, this will 
be a most notable exhibition. 














May will see a most important exhibition for the prac- 
tical craftsman, built around the subject of Presentation 
of Craft Merchandise which will cover packaging, wrap- 
ping. home or studio presentation, special sale presenta- 
tion and shop presentation. A most timely subject, it 
should have wide appeal. 


Announcement is being made March | of the second 
annual competitive exhibition, Young Americans, to run 
from June 12 through September 7. The first exhibition 
last year was a real success and a stimulation to young 
craftsmen. In spite of the threatening world situation 
the Educational Council has felt it legitimate to hold this 
competition again. Prizes will total $600 in the four 
areas of textiles, metalsmithing, ceramics and woodwork- 
ing. The conditions and categories will be much the 
same as last year and all craftsmen 30 years and under 
will be eligible. They are urged to write to the American 
Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 32 East 52nd Street. 
New York City for schedules. 


The joint annual meeting of the American Craftsmen’s 
Cooperative Council stockholders and the members of 
the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council will be 
held on Thursday, May 3. The theme will be Presenta- 
tion of Craft Merchandise. The business meetings will 
precede the luncheon to be held at Mrs. Webb’s apart- 
ment, 66 East 79th Street. Following this there will be 
several talks by experts. The meeting will then adjourn 
to attend the opening of the exhibition, the Presentation 
of Craft Merchandise, to be held at America House, May 
} through May 31. Full details will be sent out at the 
end of March but members and stockholders are urged 
to reserve the date. 


The Marli Weavers of Chicago were very happy to ac- 
cept an invitation to exhibit their work at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago from November 22 through January 18. 
This was indeed a mark of recognition of the talent and 
achievement of members, since it is a study group 
limited to twenty-five weavers. An attractive display 
filled two large galleries. The event was most successful 
and, according to Miss Mildred Davison, acting curator 
of decorative arts, was well attended, creating lively inter- 
est among visitors. 


The Kiln Club of Washington, an affiliate of the Po- 
tomac Craftsmen’s Guild, is a group of studio potters 
with approximately forty members living in and near 
Washington. It holds an annual exhibition of the work 
of its members and other local potters at the gallery of 
the National Fine Arts Collection, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Two such shows have been given, very strictly 
juried and have proved invaluable in raising the stand- 
ards of all who participated. The next annual exhibit 
will be held in September at the National Museum. 


During American Art Week, November 1-7, the Cat- 
skill Arts and Crafts Guild, under the direction of Mrs. 
William Sager, showed a most interesting and compre- 
hensive collection, representing the many crafts members 
had worked in during 1950. Especially noteworthy was 
the metalwork and leatherwork. New projects to be 
undertaken this year include advanced silverwork and 
gold-tooling on leather and handbookbinding. 





FINE LEATHERS, 
TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


wif you are an old hand at leather- 
work or just a beginner you will be 
delighted with our prices and service, 
and most of all you will find joy in 
creating with leather. 


Make handbags, gloves, billfolds, belts, 
moccasins, key cases, coin purses, 
coasters, book markers and other items 
at so little cost, for yourself, or as 
gifts, or for extra income. 


Tandy Leather Company is head- 
quarters for leather hobbyists and 
craftsmen. A complete line of leathers, 
tools, supplies, instruction books and 
beautiful unusual skins as ostrich, 
alligator, lizard, snake and others. 





» feaandly Leather Co. 











LEATHERCRAFT 
TOOLING 
PAINTING 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


in the KIT KRAFT catalog... 
Send for your FREE copy today 


Complete selection of supplies, tools, books, designs, 
etc. in this new 36 page catalog. And Kit Kraft ships 
all orders the same day as received. 


KIT KRAFT ower:. cus 


COPPER 
TEXTILE 








7377 MELROSE AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIFORNIA 
IS A GOOD TIME TO 

N () W START YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 

TO CRAFT HORIZONS 

To order for one year (4 valuable issues) fill out and mail this 

coupon (or a note on your letterhead will do). 

Rates: U.S. and possessions: | year $2; 2 years $4; 3 years $5. 








Canada: $2.50 

Foreign: $3.00 
NE eS ee ee eee 
name | 
es 
| address | 
i | 
| city zone state ! 
| I enclose ! 
| special craft interest, (if any) | 
1 CRAFT HORIZONS, 32 E. 52nd St., New York 22, N. Y. 




















AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Operates America House 


Officers: presipent Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, First vice-PRESIDEN' 
Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne, secretary Miss Mary Vail Andress, 
rreasurer Mr. William J. Barrett. Directors: Mr. Richard F. 
Bach, Mr. David R. Campbell, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mr. Allen 
Eaton, Mrs. L. C. Eichner, Mrs. Dorothy Liebes, Mr. Mevyric R 
Rogers, Mr. Henry Varnum Poor, Mrs. Owen D. Young 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Presents Exhibitions, Offers Library Facilities, 
Publishes Craft Horizons 


Trustees: presioent Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne, vice-prestpent Mrs. 
Vanderbilt Webb, secretary Miss Mary Vail Andress, Mr. Wil 
liam J. Barrett, Mr. Kenneth Chorley, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, M: 
René d’ Harnoncourt, Mr. George William Eggers, Mr. Ely Jacques 
Kahn, Dr. Burl N. Osburn. 





Craftsman’s World 


The Missouri Federation of Arts and Crafts, as part of 
their program, are encouraging craft exhibits and sales 
throughout the State. One was held at Stephens College 
in Columbia at the time of the annual meeting of the 
Federation. Outstanding in this exhibit were ceramics 
by Mrs. Irene Musick, enamel on copper jewelry by Ted 
Kravnik, batik by Mrs. Alexander Korsahoff-Gaston, 
hand-screened textiles by Raymond K. Kennon. At an- 
other exhibit at the Ozark Arts and Crafts Center in 
Springfield were shown exceptional silver jewelry by 
Raymond Zerr, costume jewelry by Mrs. Mildred Maddox 
and Raymond Kennon’s hand-screened textiles. The next 
craft exhibit will be held in April at the People’s Ar 


Center in St. Louis. 


The Woodstock Guild of Craftsmen. Woodstock, New 


York, reports that display of craft work at the annual 





ROSTER of the Craft Groups 


THE KILN cLUB, Mrs. Eleanor P. Roy, 7241 Brinkley Road, Wash 
ington, D. C, 


MICHIGAN WEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. A. A. Weidman, 20413 Lichfield 
Road, Detroit 21, Mich. 

MISSOURI FEDERATION OF ARTS & CRAFTS, Mrs, Ethelyn Kennon, 
Ozarks Art and Crafts Center, Sprinfigeld 4, Mo. 


MONTANA INSTITUTE OF THE ARTS, Mrs. O. M. Brammer, Bigfork, 


East Shore, Mont. 

STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, Section of Hand 
erafts, Miss Glady Renfield, William T. Davis House, 146 Stuyve 
sant Place, Staten Island 1, N. Y. 

ADVERTISING WOMEN OF BUFFALO, Miss Margaret M. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, P.O. Box 765, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ASSOCIATED HAND WeEAveRS, Mrs. M. D. Spaeth, 31 Lancaster 
Avenue, Maplewood, N. J. 

CARMEL CRAFTS cUuILD, Mr. Francis Whitaker, P.O. Box 2265, 
Carmel, Calif. 

CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS LeacuE, Mrs. Gordon Decker, 45 Liberty 
Street, Catskill, N. Y. 

CENTRAL STATES CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD, Mrs. Alma Skaer Taylor, 2716 
East Douglas, Wichita, Kan. 


CERAMIC LEAGUE OF MIAMI, Miss Florence D. Taylor, 7830 N. W. 
Miami Place, Miami 38, Fla. 

CHICAGO WEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. Charles H. Bortree, 1123 Pleasant 
Street, Oak Park, Ill. 

COLORADO SOCIETY OF CERAMISTS, Miss Margaret Johnson, 5050 W. 
46 Avenue, Denver 12, Col. 

CONNECTICUT SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Helen A. Haselton, 67 New- 
port Avenue, West Hartford 7, Conn. 

THE DETROIT HANDWEAVERS’ GUILD, Mrs. Nellie Sargent Johnson, 
12489 Mendota Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

ENGLEWOOD Weavers cuiLp, Mr. W. K. Carter, 447 West 60th 
Place, Chicago 21, Ill. 

FARMERS FEDERATION, Mr. James G. K. McClure, Asheville, N. C. 


GREENWICH HOUSE poTTEeRS, Miss Edna Gilmartin, 27 Barrow 


Street, New York, N. Y. 

HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT ASSOCIATION, Mrs. John E. Boland, 
21 Center Street, Northampton, Mass. 

ITHACA WEAVERS GuILD, Miss Rae Murden, Route 3, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE JournNeEYMeN, Mr. Linn L. Phelan, School for American 
Craftsman, Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, N. Y. 


LEAGUE OF N. H. ants & crafts, Mr. David R. Campbell, Concord, 
New Hampshire. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF MAINE CRAFTSMEN, Miss Adelaide Pearson, 


Blue Hill, Me. 


MAINE COAST CRAFTSMEN—FREEPORT BRANCH, Mrs. George Soule, 
Box 189, Freeport, Me. 
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THE MARLI WEAVERS, Mrs. Louis Bottino, Box 394 F, RFD No. 2, 
Lockport, Ill. 


METAL ARTS GuILD, Mr. William R. Cook, 301 Willard Avenue, 
Toronto 9, Canada 

MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP, Taxco Mexico, Mrs. Irma 8S. Jonas, 238 
Zz. 20 ae, re Be C. 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GuILD, Mr. Earl G. Arnold, 1901 Twen- 
tieth Avenue, South, Nashville, Tenn. 

MINUTE MAN CRAFTS, Mrs. Myrtle Smith, 2 Kitteredge Terrace, 
Roslindale 31, Mass. 

NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Miss Roberta Leber, 887 First 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

NEW YORK GUILD OF HANDWEAVERS, Mrs. Myrtle A. Brown, 203 
West 78th Street, New York, N. Y. 

OPPORTUNITY, INC., Mrs. George Van Dusen, Riviera Crafts, Via 
Parigi, Palm Beach, Fla. 

OREGON CERAMIC sTUDIO, Mrs. Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S. W. 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Ore. 

PARKERSBURG CLAY CLUB, Miss Katherine Burnside, 922 Julian 
Street, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, James J. Jackson, 23 South 
Childs Street, Woodbury, N. J. 

POND FARM WorRKSHOPs, Mr. Gordon Herr, Guerneville, Calif. 
POTOMAC CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. W. Gardner Lynn, 2935 Northampton 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

PLYMOUTH COLONY FARMS, Dr. Ralph H. Pino, Director, Route 1, 
Plymouth, Mich. 

QUAKER weavers, Mrs. John C. Trefts, Jr., East Quaker Road, 
Orchard Park, N. Y. 

SARANAC LAKE STUDY & CRAFT cuiLD, Mr. W. Stearns, Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. 

SEATTLE WEAVERS cuILD, Estelle Mason Gray, 1744 E. 102 St. 
Seattle, Wash. 

THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HAND WEAVERS -cUILD, Miss Mary E 
Snyder, 256 East Orange Grove Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD, Miss Clementine Douglas, 
814 Wall Street, Asheville, N. C 

VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS seRvIce, Miss Ruth W. Coburn, State 
House, Montpelier, Vt. 

VILLA HANDCRAFTS, Mrs. William Brigham, 460 Rochambeau Ave 
nue, Providence, R. 1. 

THE WEAVERS GUILD, Boston, Massachusetts, Miss Lydia B. Osborne, 
7 Stratford Road, Winchester, Mass. 

WEAVERS GUILD OF st. Louis, Mrs. John Hilgert, 4018 Audubon, 
East St. Louis, Ill. 

WEAVERS OF WINCHENDON, Mrs. Richard C. Whitney, 25 High 
Street, Winchendon, Mass. 

WOMAN'S NATIONAL FARM & GARDEN Association, Mrs. Henry P. 
Williams, 344 Provencal Road, Grosse Pointe Farms 30, Mich. 
WOODSTOCK CUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Allan Gould, Woodstock, N. Y. 
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Holiday Fair attracted much favorable attention, with 
sreatest interest shown in silver and copper jewelry. 
Next in demand were handloomed table accessories and 
evameled ashtrays. There were more requests than ever 
before for useful gifts. This trend seems to be reflected 
in the educational department, where would-be students 
are eager to enroll for courses in down-to-earth crafts 
such as chair-caning, glove-making and dress-designing 
courses not available there at this time. 


The Weavers’ Guild of Boston will hold a spring ex- 
hibit and sale at Perkins Hall at the Women’s Educa- 
tional & Industrial Union, April 10 to 13. All articles 
must be sent in by April 9. As at the previous “Crafts- 
men at Work” exhibit last spring. there will be demon- 
strations of spinning, weaving and lace-making. The 
Weavers Guild is looking forward to a talk by Berta 
Frey March 21 on “Modern Weaving—American Weav- 
ing of Today.” giving the modern concept for practical 
weaving for the new trends in interiors. 


The League of New Hampshire reports that many 
League craftsmen were re; esented in the show, “Design 
for Christmas.” held at the Institute of Contemporary 
Art, Boston, during December. Ed and Mary Scheier, 
Vivika and Otto Heino, Bruce Eppelsheimer, Richard 
Moll, Jake May, Fred Brown, Arthur Cunningham, Roy 
Litchfield. Bertha Waters, Lilly Hoffmann, Mrs. Lloyd 
Young and Roland Piper all had pieces in the exhibit. 
In Hamilton Smith Library, at the University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, the Annual Exhibition of the New 
Hampshire Art Association was held during January. 








IF IT’S LEATHER 
WE HAVE IT 


Outstanding leather house since 1910, Lo- 
cated in the heart of the leather industry. 


Complete line of leathercraft accessories, 
including bag clasps, buckles, leather hard- 
ware, kits, tools, lacings, books, designs, 
and patterns. 

Free catalogue, and leather price list on 
request. 


SAX BROS.. INC. Dept. CH ‘ 
1111 North 3rd St.. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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YOUNG AMERICANS! 


The Second Annual Competitive Exhibition for Ameri- 
can craftsmen, 30 or younger, will be held in the gal- 
lery of the American Craftsmen's Educational Council 
during the summer of 195] 


Send coupon below for information on exhibition rules, judges 





ond prizes 


Name 


Addre 


I 

American Craftsmen's Educational Council 1 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y ; 
Please send me information on YOUNG AMERICANS ' 
I 

I 

! 

! 

! 

Zone Stote i 

! 

! 

! 

' 





















ALWAYS ORDER YOUR COTTONS, LINENS, 
WOOLS AND METALLICS FROM LILY, 
THE HANDWEAVER’S HEADQUARTERS. 


LILY WEAVING WOOL 
LILY SPORTSWEAR WORSTED to you for only $1. (In ad- 


LILY KNITTING WORSTED dition, you receive a cou- 





Ong-POUND CONES OF 
COTTON WARP YARN 
MERCERIZED 
COTTON YARNS 
THREE STRAND 
MERCERIZED PEARL 
COTTON AND FLOSS 





Color cards and complete 
catolog of Lily Handweav- 
ing Yarns and Threads sent 





pon worth $1 toward your 
next purchase of $10 or 
more of Lily Yarns and 
Threads. The catalog and 
color cards actually cost 
you nothing.) 


LILY RUG WEAVE YARN 


If you already have a Lily 
Handweaving Catalog and 
color cards, write for a cur- 
rent price list. It will be 
sent free of charge. 





LILY 


LILY 
NAVY CORD 





And many other yarns and threads from 





=e LILY MILLS CO., HANDWEAVING DEPT. C, SHELBY, N. C. 








Craftsman’s World 







THIS BIG ILLUSTRATED 


\ LEATHERCRAFT 


“The Spirit of the City” has been chosen by the New 
York Society of Craftsmen for the 1951 exhibition which 



















AND GUIDE will be held from April 3-20 at the Hacker Galleries, 

\ CATO’ 24 West 58th Street, New York City. At the January 26th 
)\ LARSON LEATHERCRAFT dinner meeting of the Society, Mr. George Eggers, Pro. 
. FOR CRAFTS CLASSES fessor emeritus of Art at City College, showed Koda. 


chrome slides tracing design through several primitive 
Complete Stock — Prompt Shipment art forms to the modern industrial age. 


Leothercroft is ovr only business, ond our stock is the 
lergest and most complete in Americo. Thot is why 
you can always depend upon immediate and complete 


eee ey Oe ae 
shipment of orders sent to us. Whether your require Members of the Colorado Society of Ceramists have 





ments are for beginners’ kits requiring no tools or exhibited during the winter at the Denver Art Museum. 

experience, for very young boys and girls, or tooling an é “ : a 7 

leathers, supplies and tools for older, more advanced rhe Society has taken an important step in setting up a 

students or hobbyists, be sure to check the LARSON > > ° 

LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG first. Write today for your Purchase Fund at the Museum for the purchase of con- 

FREE copy of ovr new 24-page illustrated Cotalog and . . 

Guide to latest Leathercraft projects temporary ceramics to be added to its permanent col- 

lection. Pieces purchased will first be approved by the 

J. C. LARSON COMPANY policy committee of the Society, as well as by the Mu- 
The Feremest Nome in Leathercreft seum’s acquisitions committee. The fund was generously 


C80 5. Teipp Ave., Sept. 401, Citenge 24, Mi. subscribed by Society members. The group now has an 


afternoon workshop at the Museum once a month, the 
next three of which will be devoted to enameling, with 
Ethel Ballin in charge. 


J. C. LARSON CO., Dept. 401 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 


Please send me a FREE copy of your lotest 24- 


thercraft , a : ; ; P 
7 i i The Society of Connecticut Craftsmen is hoping to 


have a spring sale in Westport and one in Lakeville dur- 
ing the summer. At the December meeting, Mrs. Blanche 
Browning of the Norwich Art School faculty spoke on 


NAME 





ADDRESS 


erent erern cpeeanamagen 0 0 eames Jj “The Importance of Design.” 





Weave the beautiful lustre 


of Lbrézw into your linens 


The soft sheen and smooth finish that distinguishes the very finest linens, is dependent solely 
on the linen thread. EDERLIN is spun from the very heart of famous Courtrai flax. All the short, 
stubby fibres of the flax are combed out. The remaining long line fibres are spun into strong, 
lustrous linen thread — fast to work with, easy to use. You'll be proud of the linens you weave 
of EDERLIN. 


Send 25c today for a sample card of the many weights and colors of Ederlin Pure Linen. 





UNUSUAL DESIGN AND ARTISTIC USE OF 
COLORS DISTINGUISH EDERLIN’S PATTERN No. 2 


If you want something very lovely and (it~ 
very different, plan to weave this set of 
8 large twill-woven Place Mats and 
Napkins. The pattern gives you a won- 
derful choice of color combinations. 






















Send 10c today for Pattern No. 2. 


/ 
a) 3 RER, Inc. 
DEPT. K WITY AND ELIZABETH STREET PHILADELPHIA 7 


+, PENNA 
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The BOOKSHELF 


Of General Interest 





Tue Purret THEATRE IN AMeRicA—A History; 1524 to 
Now by Paul MecPharlin, published by Harper and 
Brothers, price $6. This is not a brand new book, it was 
published in 1949. It covers a subject, however, of great 
interest to many and it is brought to our readers’ atten- 
tion because of the increasing interest in the art of the 
puppet theatre. It is delightfully written and holds in its 
almost 400 pages a great wealth of information, not only 
of American puppets but of their European ancestry. It 
tells where shows were given and by whom, it even lists 
the names, covering 87 pages, of the puppeteers from 


1524 to 1948. 


The vogue for pocket-sized books still continues. We list 
six, each approximately 60 pages in length, published by 
the World Publishing Company, all priced at $1.00, and 
one by M. Barrows & Company, priced at $2.00. 
Published by the World Publishing Co., in The Ameri- 


can Arts Library Series—Price $1.00: 


AMERICAN Giass by Katharine Morrison McClinton 
AmeRICAN Rucs by Estelle H. Ries 

AMERICAN SILVER by Kathryn C. Buhler 

Currier & Ives by F. A. Conningham 

EARLY AMERICAN FirREARMS by Robert Abels 
PENNSYLVANIA DutcH Art by Ruth Adams 


Published by M. Barrows & Co.—Price $2.00: 
AMERICAN LiTHOGRAPHS by Helen Comstock 


HanpBook oF Earty American Decoration by Edith 
Cramer, published by Charles T. Branford Company, 
price $3. This is a charmingly illustrated book of some 
90-odd pages crammed full of valuable information on 
the techniques of stenciling trays and furniture. The de- 
signs shown are all Early American but the techniques 
could be applied to any design by a creative individual. 


PAPERMAKING, The History and Technique of an Ancient 
Craft by Dard Hunter, second edition, revised and en- 
larged, published by Alfred A. Knopf, price $12.50. 
Paper has probably had a greater effect on the human 
race than any other one substance. On paper have been 
set down all the thoughts of men. Few of us know its 
history or how it is made. A book of about 500 pages, 
fully illustrated, it tells you all you wish to know, includ- 
ing the art of making papers by hand—the latter, a fas- 
cinating possibility which can also be made a paying 
occupation even in this day of commercial fabrication. 


On Techniques 


Drawinc Simpuiriep by A. Reid Winsey, published by 
Prentice Hall, Inc., price $3.95. Here is an interesting 
book of some 150-odd pages of text and copious illus- 
trations leading to a thorough technical understanding 
of drawing. The sections on the human body and on per- 
spectives are especially good. It covers such other points 
as lines, light and shade and so on. Whether the methods 
used are “simplified” would be a matter of taste and 
lemperament. Some may find them a bit confusing but 
we believe this would be true only of those who were not 




















ABOUT TO MAKE WEAVING HISTORY! 


Here’s the BEST! This is truly the outstanding book on 
weaving and weaving processes ever compiled. It’s a real 
“adventure” book for weaver and would-be weaver alike 
. . « beeause it not only gets the beginner off to the right 
start, but also presents page after page of revolutionary 
techniques never before shown in print, using looms with 
from 2 to 24 harnesses. 


It’s full of THRILLS! New and different “blended-draft” 
threading techniques with 50 examples of “blended” pat- 
terns and swatches . .. texture and color weaving by Jack 
Lenor Larsen . . . Swedish originals, including work by 
Margaret Bergman . . . reproductions of swatches by North- 
west Guild weavers . . . numerous fine examples of Cana- 
dian weaving . . . typical traditional styles and innovations 
galore. A TREASURY OF PROFESSIONAL ADVICE! 


More than 400 pages . . . over 300 diagrams and photos— 
30 in BEAUTIFUL FULL COLOR! SEND FOR FREE 
EXAMINATION TODAY! 


—-—-—-—-—-—-—~—-—~—-—-—-—-—----------- 
CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 

For 50 Years The Manual Arts Press 
660 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 


Please send ADVENTURES IN WEAVING $12.00 


[) Enclosed $ ) Send COD [) Send for Exam. 


Name 


Address. Swe 
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A book about 
Poland’ arts and crafts 


and of her people who helped make 
their country outstanding in many fields. 


MADE IN POLAND 


Living Traditions of the Land 
By LOUISE LLEWELLYN JARECKA 
Illustrated by M. S. Nowicki 
At all bookstores $3.50 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22 








BOOKS FOR CRAFTSMEN 


Weavers * Potters * Metal Craftsmen * Needle-Workers 
Send For FREE Book List And Mention Your Craft. 
From The Leading Personalized Specialist In Craft Books. 
CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE, Dept. CH 
P.O. Box 1931, Carmel-By-The-Sea, Calif. 














HANDBOOK A practical manual with 
OF EARLY 20 full-scale patterns, 15 
photos. Painting and sten- 
AMERICAN ciling chairs, chests, trays, 
DECORATION bellows, reverse painting 
by Edith Cromer on glass. Restoring an- 
price $3.00 tiques. 
CHAS. T. BRANFORD, Inc. Room 57 
551 Boylston Street Boston 16, Mass 
























STERLING SILVER 


FOR METAL CRAFT PROJECTS 


Sheets - Strips - Blanks - Circles - Tubing 


ROUND ~- SQUARE - FLAT - OVAL 
WIRE HALF ROUND - HALF OVAL 

HEXAGONAL ~- TRIANGLE - BALL 

HALF BALL - PEARL BEAD - BEZEL 


IT. B. HAGSTOZ & SON 


709 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


QUALITY METALS SINCE 1898 








OVAL GALLERY TRAYS «+ For Decorators 
With pierced, plain or flared sides, in six sizes, made 
by THE VILLAGE TIN SHOP, 1030 Main Street, 
South Hingham, Mass. 

We, ourselves, carefully make reproductions of over 
thirty different original pieces of early tinware. 
Send for our booklet. 








CABOCHONS for the CRAFTSMAN 
Our Specialty: Choice and varied stone Jesianed in 
horacteristic shapes Superior polist jvaranteed 


ROCK CREEK LAPIDARY — Lillian Hemmie 


Lytle Star Route — Colorado Springs, Colorado 








ty CANTERBURY - ENGLAND 


THE HOME OF HANDWEAVING 


DOUGLAS ANDREW iro. 


MAKERS OF BRITAIN’S BEST LOOMS 


THE CRAFTSMEN OF BRITAIN 


Write for Details of looms & Weaving Books 





ELECTRIC BOBBIN WINDER 
$14.95 post paid in USA 


with foot switch and 6” straight spindle 


BILL CARTER, 447 W. 60th Pl. (rear), Chicago 21, Ill. 





FOR SALE 
72” 4 Harness Fly Shuttle Loom—Complete 
with Harnesses, Reed & Shuttles 


Enquire BRAZELTON, 413 W. 2)st’St., N. Y.C., N. Y. 











Artist-Designers: ovtstanding creative painters, 
fashion textile designers with excellent art, design 
school training wanted for N..Y. C. staff or free-lance 
employment by major men's neckwear manufacturer. 


Box 21, Croft Horizons, 32 E. 52 St., New York 22, N. Y. 








Designer-Modelmakers: outstanding creative de- 
signers and modelmakers with excellent art, design 
school training wanted for staff or free-lance employ- 
ment by major manufacturer_serving jewelry trade. Box 
11, Craft Horizons, 32 £. 52 St., New York 22, N. Y. 











Craftsman’s World 













































working seriously and intelligently. No book on any 
form of art or design can be the last word. Mr. Winsey 
does not claim this for Drawing Simplified. He does 
claim rightfully that his book, carefully studied, can help 
the would-be artist along the road to further understand. 


ing and “seeing. 


Pittow Lace by Mincoff and Marriage, reprinted by 
Charles T. Branford Co., originally published in 1907 
in England, price $7.50. The sub-title to this book is 
“The Lace-Maker’s Bible’—A Practical Hand-Book with 
fifty patterns and forty photographs, complete instrue- 
tions for making lace by hand. This heading fails to take 
account of the fact that the first 56 pages are a delight- 
fully written story of lace making in many parts of 
Europe, readable to anyone. The balance of the book tells 
in detail the equipment one needs, the terms one must 
understand and the mechanics of making Russian, Tor- 
chon, Maltese and Cluny, Plaited and Saxony Guipure 
lace. We believe this is one of the best and clearest books 
on lace making ever written. 


NeepLe 1N Hanno by Martha G. Stearns, published by 
Ives Washburn, Inc., price $3.50. This is a delightful 
book and a great addition to the needleworkers’ book- 
shelf. Full of excellent text, with clear directions, sug- 
gestions for equipment and explanation of stitches, both 
verbally and in illustrations, it fills a real need and we 
phophesy it will be much read and enjoyed. 


Pamphlets 


Wat Is Mopern Desicn? by Edgar Kaufmann, Jr. 
published by the Museum of Modern Art, price $1.00. 
This is the third of an introductory series to the Mod 
ern Arts published by the Museum. The first five pages 
introduce the subject, “What Is Design?” (how opinions 
can differ there!) and then discusses design from the 
angle of beauty, from what it can mean to people and 
how it develops. Twelve precepts of modern design fol- 
low which will always. be of interest and applicable to 
modern design in 1950, 1960 or 1970. After many in- 
teresting angles of discussion Mr. Kaufmann sums up his 
thesis by quoting from Thomas Aquinas’ three requisites 
to beauty: integrity, clarity and harmony. 


THe Dye-Pot by Mary Frances Davison, published by 
the author at the Shuttlecraft Shop, Middlesboro, Ken- 
tucky, price $1.75 for single copies, $1.25 on wholesale 
orders. Here is a pamphlet which, if your mind runs that 
way, allows for the most pleasurable reading. Vistas of 
pounds of white wool turning all sorts of lovely yellows, 
browns and greens stimulate the imagination. Actually, 
however, it is full of detailed geeipes for the use of 
flowers, leaves and barks as dyes. Anyone having a taste 
for experimentation will be rewarded by its purchase. 


Knot Associates have ‘published a booklet they call @ 
catalog but which is actually far more for it is a review 
6f taste in contemporary furniture. It Coyers the subject 
of chairs, tables; chests, cabinets and beds, desk and 
office furniture and textiles. Each section is preceded by — 
a page of interesting comments, of real value, price $3.50. 
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EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN, made only of Ing line fibres to 
give you the very best quality for your hand weaving. 







Long line fibres, as every hand weaver knows, are the sign of high 
quality linen. They give linen that rich, smooth lustre that makes 
the finished piece the most treasured fabric for lovely table cloths, 
napkins, towels, scarfs, etc. Long line fibres also add to the strength 
of linen yarn and explain why many of us are fortunate enough 
















IDEAL to own linens from our Great-Grandmother'’s time. 
FOR MAKING 
EDERLIN PURE LINEN made at the request of hand weavers, for 
Table Linens hand weavers. 
Bridge Sets 


When hand weavers were unable to get pure linen yarn, they 
started writing to Ederer, Inc. because they knew we specialized 
Guest Towels in the manufacture of high quality linen thread. The requests were 
Table Runners so varied that you will find our selection unusually complete—soft, 
beautiful colors, bleached, natural and grey Pure Linen Yarn, all 


Breakfast Tray Mats 


Scarfs in many weights. The different shades are dyed with the best fast 
Belts colors obtainable. 
Handbags Because of the many weights and colors of EDERLIN PURE LINEN, 


there are four different sample cards. See for yourself the lovely 
colors, the gloss and quality of EDERLIN PURE LINEN. 


















WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE CARDS 


EDERER, Inc. 


DEPT. B, UNITY AND ELIZABETH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 24, PENNA. 
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“My Heart’s in the Highland 


There’s a wee bit of heather in : 
LANKENAU’s HI-PLAIDIE, a new 
version of the authentic clan plaids that A 


its heart and its fashions. Style your new 





LANKENAU’s rayon HI-PLAIDIE. Supple, sturdy 
and smart for men, women and childgen 
it’s small in design . . . great 


a fashion future. 
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LANKENAU CO., INC., 1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 








